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At the organization of the new Parliament of | Commander-in-Chief of the Prussian army, was | represerited in the engraving on the left of his fa- | by the side of the Crown Prince. The eldest ; 
the new Kingdom of Prussia, the King, WILL- | declared Regent. His first act was to dismiss | ther. He is frequently confounded by American | child of the young couple, Prince Frepertck A 
rim I., and all the royal family, were present. | the Cabinet of his brother, composed entirely of | readers and writers with the Prince Royal, Frep- | Wiitram (the sixth of the name) is represented : 
‘The late war between Prussia and Austria, and | leaders of the aristocratic party, and to establish | ERICK CHARLES, his cousin, who is represented | at the feet of his grand-parents. t 
the political efforts for the reconstruction of the | a new Administration on the liberal policy which | on the other side of the engraving. This error The- Prince Royal, Freperick CHARLES, the “a 
German Confederation—the evident purpose of | has sinceso materially advanced the prosperity of | has resulted from the similarity of name and | nephew of the King, is commander of a corps of 4 
the King being to revive the old ‘‘ Empire of | the Prussian people. His insane brother died in | title, the fact that each commanded a corps‘) the Prussian army. He was born in 1828, and ° , 
“iermany,” with himself as Emperor —have | 1861 without issue, and the Regent became King | of the army in the campaign of Sadowa, and that | is a bachelor. r 
iroaght the principal personages of the family | under the title of Witi1amM I. both were equally gallant and distinguished on The Grand Dike of Baden, Prince Fres- | ion 
rrtminently before the public; and we therefore His queen, Aveusta, is the daughter of the | that bloody field. The Crown Prince, Frep- | erick, is a son-in-law of the King of Prnssia, Sal 
give this week accurate portraits of them. Grand Duke of Weimar. She is now 56 years | ERICK WILLIAM, was born in 1831. It was he | having married in 1856 his only daughter, Prin- _ 
The King, Witt1am L.,, was born in 1797, and | of age, and was married to the King when he | who in 1858, just before his fathers elevation to | cess Louisa Many, who is represented. at his } ? 
was the cond son of FrepERIcK WILLIAM III. | was merely a Prince of the Realm. the throne, married the eldest daughter of Queen | side. be 
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. **How does this conduct differ from setting your 


is anlawful.” 


oo Constitution does not authorize military despot- 
et isms in the States of the Union in a time of 
i peace. He shows in detail that despotic will 
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STATEMENT OF FACTS. 
N Littell’s Living Age, of March 2, 1867, we 
find the following: 


‘‘ Two very welcome articles; but wé are very sorry 
thet there is no space for the considerable yariety 
wuaich we had prepared, and which must go over, 
The cause of this is, that our good friends Messrs. 
Harper & Brorurers have again undertaken to jostle 
us out of the market just at the end of the story we 
have been publishing so long, having obtained early 
sheets of the last part of the work and printed the 
whole separately. So we have to finish the ‘Claver- 
ings’ sooner than we should have done had we regu- 
larly reprinted the tale as it shall come out in the 
Cornhill Magazine. 

‘“‘Tbis conduct of the Grrat Prs.isuenrs is a viola- 
tion of the courtesy of the Trade; and is the worse, 
because, as in former cases, we offered them our Ste- 
reotype plates at the manufacturers’ price. By ac- 
cepting this offer they would have had more than all 
the advantages they now have, and we should have 
received back again the money we have expended. 


neighbor's house on fire? Simply in this: that would 
be against Human Law, And yet we do not think | 
Messrs. Harrers belong to what Buens thinks the 
small class ‘ who have no check but human law.’ They 
do not see their conduct ‘as others see it.” They have 
80 good an appetite, and so strong arms, that they eat 
more than Christian politeness warrants.” 


¥ 


It is not the first grave charge of the same 
's kind which has been made; and a statement 
ae 7 of the facts in this case will apply to other 
| complaints from the same source. 
> The impression which the publishers of Lit- 
tells Living Age seek to convey is, that the 
Messrs. Harper, knowing that *‘The Claver- 
a | ings” was being published serially in the Living 
a Aae, bought early sheets of the last part of the 
4 work in order to forestall the market, and there- 
by to injure Messrs. LitTett, Son, & Co. 

The truth is, that the Messrs. Harper, being 
the American publishers of Mr. TroLiore’s 
novels, paid more than two thousand dollars 
for the advance sheets of ‘‘ The Claverings” 
before they were issued in England. 

They paid this large sum that they might be 

able to issue the complete work in this country 
before any other House. 
The Messrs. Harper announced the work as 
‘ in press on the 13th of January, 1866. Messrs, 
- | Litre, Sox, & Co. began to publish it in the 
’ Living Age in the month of March, 1866. 

Messrs. Litretrt, Son, & Co. knew that the 
Messrs. Harrer intended to print the book be- 
fore its’ publication was begun in the Living 
A ye, and before a page was stereotyped for that 
4 purpose, 

And now Messrs, Litre, Sox, & Co. com- 
plain of the Messrs, Harper because they de- 
clined to buy the stereotype plates of the Living 
! Age, WHICH WERE MADE IN PART FROM THE 
q JIARPERS’ OWN EDITION AFTER ITS PUBLICATION, 


THE VETO OF THE RECONSTRUC- 
TION BILL. 

Ir the moderation and propriety of tone which 
mark the Veto Messages of the President were 
ever to be found in his speeches he would be 
at least respected by the country, although his 
views might be rejected. ‘The Messages, in- 
deed, have no individual character, no raciness 
and quaintness, like those of his predecessor, 
but they are decorous and inoffensive, and be- 
coming his position, They are all dishearten- 
ing, however, from the narrow technical grasp 
and total want of the vital comprehension which 
the situation demands. ‘They are the special 
pleas of a dull advocate who has taken a side; 
not the words of a statesman who regards only 
the commonwealth. 

The veto of the Reconstruction bill illustrates 
what we say. It is a long paper, but it begs 
the whole question from beginning to end. 
There is not a good suggestion in it which is 
not wholly inapplicable. Being asked what he 
thinks of an eagle, the President proceeds to 
prove that a buzzard is not a nightingale. He 
makes an assertion contradicting the funda- 
mental assertion of the bill, and goes on with 
his argument from premises which no one but 
himself concedes. The bill declares that there 
ix no lawful government in any of the late rebel 
States, The President replies that “to pro- 
si nounce the supreme Jaw-making power of an 
foe established State illegal is to say that law itself 
What is an established State ? 

}did the President’s will establish South Caro- 

lina? If not, how is there any establishment 

there which is valid in the view of the National 

Government? And if the President’s will es- 

tablished the State, where does the Constitution, 

which he so earnestly commends, grant him the 
- authority? Having thus assumed the whole 
f case the President sweeps on with generaliza- 
tions which have no relation ‘to the facts, and 
statements which are disproved by the most 
ample evidence. 

The President argues at great length that the 


a 


is the will of the despot. He quotes the late 


Indiana decision of the Supreme Court that in 
a time of peacé the only valid military law is 
the Congressional law for the government of the 
army, and declares that the bill denies the right 
of trial by jury to nine millions of citizens, He 
points out that the bill enfranchises the negroes, 
who have not asked to be enfranchised, and 
that the Constitution gives no power to Con- 
gress to legislate upon suffrage in the States. 
Then he shows that the bill invalidates the gov- 
ernments of ten States which have already 
adopted the Emancipation Amendment, and 
that the Amendment falls if their assent was 
illegal. Finally, he celebrates the excellence 
of the Constitution itself, and its adequacy to 
every emergency. me 

Throughout this long document there is no 
sign of the least consciousness that the country 
is not at peace, but is settling the conditions of 
peace. It is not, indeed, bello flagrante, but it 
is bello cessante, The President has proclaimed 
that the rebeHion has ceased, but that no more 
makes peace than his appointment of Provision- 
al Governors establishes States. Congress alone 
can declare war and raise and support armies 
and navies, and Congress alone therefore can 
say when war has ceased, The President as 
usual returns to the Congressional declaration 
of July, 1861, that the war was not for subju- 
gation, and he argues that it was merely the 
suppression of an insurrection. But the Su- 
preme Court, upon which he relies, has decided 
that it was a war, and when an insurrection has 
proceeded upon the scale of the late war it is 
for Congress, and Congress alone, to decide when 
it has ended. ‘The President merely repeats 
ALEXANDER STEPHENS’ doctrine of the con- 
tinuous right of States. There has been a riot, 
he says, like the Suay rebellion in Massachu- 
setts, like the whisky insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the-riot being suppressed, every 
thing reverts to its previous condition. And 
this is urged by a man who insisted, after the 
surrender of Lex, that *‘ traitors should take a 
back seat in the work of restoration,” and who 
declared that if there were five thousand men 
in Tennessee loyal to the Constitution, to free- 
dom, and to justice, they should absolutely con- 
trol the work of reorganization, while every 
rebel should be “ subjected to a severe ordeal 
before he is restored to citizenship.” The 
President who says that the rebellion of a State 
does not destroy or interrupt its relations in the 
Union is the same President who, within two 
years, required the rebel States to adopt the 
Emancipation Amendment, to repudiate their 
rebel debt, and to disavow their secession ordi- 
nances as couditions of their return to the 
Union. 

Every argument of the Veto Message is fatal 
to the policy which the President has pursued ; 
every assertion is contrary to the express evi- 
dence, and eygry appeal to the Constitution is 
futile from 9/man who denies to the people in 
Congress a power which he alone has not hesi- 
tated to exercise. It is plain that the Presi- 
dent has nothing more to say. His position has 
been as fully and ably explained as it can be, 
and it is utterly and indignantly repudiated by 
the people. Since, then, his oath binds him to 
execute the laws, and since the most vital laws, 
in his judgment, are unconstitutional, why does 
he consent to be an instrument of what he con- 
siders fatally destructive measures? He tells 
us that he is a patriot. Do patriots remain in 
place when they think that they are to be used 
to destroy the liberties of their country ? 


THE FINE ARTS IN THE CAPITOL. 


Art the close of the late session of Congress, 
in the debate upon the Appropriation bill, there 
were some suggestive passages. ‘There was an 
item of $8940 for models of bronze doors, and 
of $20,860 for ‘material for and casting the 
same” which were struck out, Mr. ScorreLp 
said the doors were a nuisance, Mr. Rice pro- 
posed to present the Senate with the bronze 
doors upon the House side of the Capitol. Mr. 
FaRNsworRTH thought the. doors very great 
piece of absurdity.” Mr, Hixt was of opinion 
that they were utterly useless, that ‘‘they stood 
in the way with prongs sticking out of them to 
catch peuple as they passed, besides having to 
pay a watchman to prevent people stealing the 
stealable portions of those doors.” A few days 
before Mr, Hae had vainly endeavored to in- 
troduce a resolution to pay $25,000 for a pic- 
ture of the signing of the Constitution by Mr. 
Rossiter; and during the debate of which we 
are speaking Mr. GarRFIELD moved an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to buy Mr. CarPENTER’s 
** First Reading of President Lincoin’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation ;” but the motion was lost. 

Now in so magnificent a building as the Capi- 
tol it is proper that there should be suitable 
paintings and decorations; and in what we 
have to say we speak without the least thought 
of any person whatever and upon getieral prin- 
ciples. We wish, then, that there might be a 
clean sweep of every thing called a ‘‘ work of 
art” out of the Capitol, Pictures on canvas 
and in fresco; busts, casts, statues, marble or 
plaster, from the works of TrumBuLt and of 
PreRsico to the very last bought, ought to be 
wholly removed ; and then a Commission ap- 
pointed by Congress, of which no artist should 
be a member, and which should serve without 


salary, should decide upon some general plan 
for the decoration of the building—restoring 
such of the present works as might be thought 
desirable, and admitting only such hereafter as 
the Commission should approve. 

The present condition of the Capitol in this 
respect is a national. shame. The method by 
which the works are obtained is most per- 
nicious, and the result is ludicrous and con- 
temptible from the total want of any system or 
principle in the method. The public money is 
regarded as a placer which the most pertina- 
cious can work to the most advantage. Nor is 
it surprising that, seeing what abominations have 
been lavishly paid for, any artist should feel 
that he has an equal right to try his chance with 
what he naturally supposes to be very much 
better works. He goes to Washington and 
makes the acquaintance of Members. Now 
Members are not necessarily wise in art. To 
them a picture is a picture. . If the good-na- 
tured friends of the artists warmly commend 
their personal worth and the excellence of their 
pictures, the single sum asked for is so small 
that it seems niggardly or unkind not to try to 
slide it into the Appropriation bill. Good-na- 
tured Members therefore conspire with the 
good-natured friends of the good-natured art- 
ists, and often succeed in slipping the insignifi- 
cant sum into the bill, and the insignificant pic- 
ture or bust or statue into the Capitol. ‘The 
consequence is, that an incoherent set of un- 
satisfactory works is stuck about the building, 
giving it the aspect of an ill-furnished old curi- 
osity shop, for which enormous sums of public 
money have been squandered. We certainly 
do not blame the artists for trying to sell their 
works at the highest prices they can obtain. 
But we do blame Congress for its shocking ex- 
travagance. 

In the Capitol, pictures should either be a 
constituent part of the building, by being paint- 
ed in fresco according to some general and in- 
telligent design, or they should be collected 
upon a similar principle in a gallery. In the 
vast spaces of that building there is room enough 
for a gallery of historic portraits, for another of 
historic busts and statues, and for another of 
historic scenes, But in all there should be 
some kind of symmetry. If the Rotunda, for 
instance, instead of being disfigured by pictures 
of all subjects, shapes, and sizes, hung every 
where and every how, were surrounded with a 
proper number of statues of eminent Americans, 
and every thing else were rigorously excluded, 
there would be a simple and satisfactory effect, 
like that of the arcade of the Uffizi in Florence. 


But in its present condition it is an utter dis- 


grace. 

The difficulty is not beyond remedy. Such 
a commission as we suggest, created by Con- 
gress, with absolute power over every picture, 
statue, and bust in the building; to remove, 
retain, and arrange at its pleasure; to receive 
and decide all applications from artists of every 
kind; to report a general design, and to ask 
appropriations from time to time for its further- 
ance—a commission composed of a few men of 
acknowledged esthetic intelligence and taste, 
whose characters were their credentials, and 
who should be paid a per diem for their expenses 
while actually engaged, would spare Congress 
annoyance and discredit, would do what is pos- 
sible to redeem the huge national structure with 
which the country is saddled, and would save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of the public 
money. 


IN RE M‘CRACKEN. 


Tue whole of the extraordinary correspond- 
ence occasioned by the’ M‘CrackEn letter to 
the President has been laid before the Senate, 
and it ig a mortifying revelation, It is cus- 
tomary that Foreign Ministers appointed by one 
Administration should be replaced upon the ac- 
cession of another party to power, by those who 
are of the household of that party. If, there- 
fore, the President or the Secretary of State 
supposed that any of our Ministers politically 
diftered from the Administration, it would not 
have been unusual or surprising if they had re- 
lieved them. But to ask them whether a spy 
told the truth in calling them blackguards was 
an exquisite refinement of insult. 

Of Mr. Mor.ey’s response to the letter of 
the Secretary of State we have already spoken. 
It has endeared him to his countrymen by its 
truly manly tone. The letter of Mr. Joun P. 
Hae, Minister in Spain, however, is not edify- 
ing. He bows very low in the dust, and while 
he painfully struggles to intensify his denial of 
the. charge which Mr. Sewarp had no right 
whatever to prefer, Mr. Hate begs that strict 
inquiry may be made, and he is proudly sure 
that he will be found white as snow. Mr. 
Morris, at Constantinople, also is urgent in his 
denial. "T'was never no such thing! is the 
hysterical cry of the diplomatic Biddies whom 
the severe housekeeper in the State Depart- 
ment calls to account. Very well, responds 
that awful functionary, take care how you be- 
have in future. 

But Mr. Henry Saxrorp, Minis- 
ter in Belgium, earns his superior’s especial 
praise. Mr. Sanrorp not only says that he 
has himself been perfeetly good, but that he 
heartily approves the President’s policy! Weil 


| may the Secretary of State commend him. 
When the poor clergyman saw the fine estate 
and splendid house of his richer clerical brother, 
he said to him, *‘ What! Brother Barnabas, a!! 
this and heaven too?” Here is a diplomatic 
agent who declares not only that he has not 
said that he thinks the President wrong, but 
that he believes him to be right. Ifthe Senate 
raises the mission to Belgium to a higher grade 
we sincerely believe that the President will not 
vet6 the bill. 

But why, pray, should it? Why should the 
mission to Belgium be increased in rank at 
this especial moment? The late King Lro- 
POLD was the chief engineer of the Mexican 
mischief which we have happily escaped. [Is 
that a reason for this mark of respect? The 
present United States Minister to Belgium, Mr. 
SANFORD, was appointed by President Lixco.~ 
in 1861. We presume that no one familiar 
with the facts will assert that he had been in 
earnest sympathy with the Republican party. 
Mr. SanrorD now declares himself politically 
opposed to the dominant sentiment of the coun- 
try, Is this the moment to elevate the mission 
in his person? We are very glad that the Sen- 

- ate has declined to make so useless a change. 

Mr. Sewarp has now done all that he can 
to establish a system of foreign spies, He has 
by his conduct notified the Ministers of the 
United States that if any guest at their tables 
or in their houses chooses to slander them, they 
will be summoned to explain, He has put ey- 
ery Minister upon his guard. He has destroyed 
all freedom of social intercourse between them 
and their countrymen. And if every foreign 
representative of the United States should ab- 
solutely refuse socially to receive or entertain 
his countrymen, it would be a logical result of 
Mr. Sewarp’s conduct. 

** But”—we are told—*‘ the M‘Crackey let- 
ter was not addressed to Mr. S—warp but to 
the President.” Was it the President or Mr. 
SEWARD who answered it? It does not avail 
to say. that the Seeretary acted merely as an 
agent. The thing was indecent, and the agent 
is as responsible as the principal. 


THE GEORGETOWN ELECTION. 


At the election held last June in Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, one man only voted in 
favor of equal suffrage. When the result of 
the late election for Mayor and Council of that 
city was announced the solitary voter remarked, 
quietly, that the egg he laid last summer had 
hatched. This election was peculiarly inter- 
esting, and it has shown distinctly two things— 
that the colored citizen is intelligent enough to 
know his interest, and independent enough to 
act accordingly. The horrible consequences 
of the vice and ignorance of colored voters are 
not yet apparent, and the theory that they 
would vote just as “ massa” dictated is effect- 
ually annihilated. 

As we said last week, slavery essentially in- 
jures the enslaved, although probably less than 
the enslaver; and it has long been plain to ev- 
ery observer that if the freedmen could not 
be safely trusted with the ballot the enslavers 
ought certainly to be disfranchised. No race 
was ever so long enslaved as the African has 
been in this country, and none has ever suffered 
so little essential injury. The conduct of the 
freedmen at the polls in Georgetown was most 
memorable. It was another evidence of the 
absolute difference between them and the “ low- 
er classes” of any other country. The contrast 
between their behavior and that of the “‘ supe- 
rior white race” at the polls of the ‘‘ bloody 
Sixth,” in New York, or of the estimable 
**Dead Rabbits,” or of the Mackerelville con- 
stituency, or of any other characteristic body 
of ** Conservative” voters, was not humiliating 
to the colored citizens. 

The sense of responsibility of which every 
individual colored voter in Georgetown seemed 
to be conscious showed exactly that kind of 
“education” or intelligen¢e which are most de- 
sirable in voters. The throng was dignified 
and decorous. As the “‘ Conservative” roughs 
and bullies of Baltimore and Washington had 
announced their probable coming, there were 4 
hundred and fifty policemen ready to receive 
them. But the péace was not broken. There 
were plenty of sneers and insults offered to the 
colored voters, which they wisely disregarded, 
and they carefully abstained from every thing 
which even seemed like provocation, One of 
them was uncertain if his name were registered. 
There was another man of the same name ia 
the same registry precinct, and only one name 
was on the list. He wished to vote, but it was 
thought the other man had voted, and he final- 
ly agreed with two or three companions that it 
was better not to offer his vote. A crowd of 
colored voters was assembled from curiosity 
near one of the polls; but some of the leaders 
went among them, urged them to give no occa- 
sion for remark, and to retire quietly, which 
they did. Every thing showed the most ad- 
mirable self-restraint under exciting and often 
exasperating circumstances. 

The result is known. The candidate of tle 
party of equal-rights was elected by ninety-*!* 
majority, and the same party elécted seven ©! 


their Councilmen to four Democrats. A fuirer 
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or more peaceful election was never known. 
I: was an ample vindication of the wisdom of 
Congress in passing the suffrage bill, and of 
those who insist that justice is the best policy. 


THE PETITION OF POLYGAMY. 


THERE is a law of the United States prohib- 
iting polygamy in any Territory, and punish- 
ing the offender by a fine of not more than 
five hundred dollars, and by imprisonment for 
not more than five years. But in the Terri- 
tory of Utah polygamy is openly and notorious- 
ly practiced, yet no case has hitherto been tried 
ty the Territorial Judiciary ; and the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory lately petitioned Congress 
to repeal the law, and so establish polygamy by 
the national authority. 

The impudence of such a request is exqui- 
site, and the Committee upon the Judiciary, to 
which the petition was referred, have made an 
admirable report upon the subject. Polygamy 
is held by all civilized nations to be an offense 
to God and a crime toward society. But some 
persons calling themselves Latter Day Saints, 
and popularly known as Mormons, inform us 
that, in their judgment, polygamy is of Divine 
origin, and is a tenet of their religious faith ; 
and they demand that, as the Constitution 
yuarantees religious liberty, the law shall not 
interfere with their much matrimony. 

And if another body of persons shall declare 
that, in their judgment, a community of goods 
is of Divine appointment and a part of their re- 
ligions faith—or that all marriage is of the 
Devil and should be abolished—or that any 
practice universally condemned as criminal is 
really Divine and ought-to be adopted—have 
we no remedy ? Does the Constitution bind us 
to authorize crime of every kind, if only the 
criminal claims that he thinks it :eligious, and 
so adds hypocrisy to his offens?? The seces- 
sionists used to tell us that it was unconstitu- 
tional to defend the Government. ‘The Mor- 
mons announce that it is unconstitutional to 
enforce the laws, 

The Judiciary Committee believe that all 
persons in the Territories who are living in 
open violation of the laws of the United States 
should bé assured that the penalties will surely 
be enforced upon conviction; and that if the 
delay arises from the fault of the Judiciary of 
any Territory the Judges should be removed 
without delay; “for the people of the United 
States will never consent to tolerate in this 
countty a relic of barbarism destructive alike 
to the family and the state, and utterly abhor- 
rent to the moral sense of the nation.” 


—— — 


THE TAX ON COTTON. 


Up to the outbreak of the Southern rebellion 
the United States was the largest cotton producer 
in the world, and the only country that furnished 
for export more than it consumed. By this sur- 
plus it was enriched scores of millions of dollars 
annually. It furnished to Great Britain in 1859 
1,907,000 bales, which was five-sevenths of all 
the cotton imported into that country. So de- 
pendent was Great Britain upon us, so com- 
pletely did we control the market, that the ques- 
tion of cotton supply became seriously agitated 
by Parliament and the manufacturing interest. 
Long and persistent were the efforts she made 
to discover new sources of production, and stim- 
ulate the growth of cotton in her colonial pos- 
sessions, so that she might relieve herself of this 
dependence; and the period has now arrived 
when she can boast her complete success, 

While war engrossed the attention of our 
people, the culture of cotton ceased entirely in 
the United States; scarcely any was exported 
except what was run through the blockade at 
fabulous prices. Some dreamed that the close 
of the war would again find England as de- 
pendent as ever upon us. They were mistaken. 
For two or three years foreign manufacturers 
struggled with riot and starvation; but while 
their machinery rusted, they were industriously 
sowing the seed that was to supply their future 
needs; and we now find that the United States, 
so far from controlling the market, is itself con- 
trolled by the rates that rule the foreign market. 
Great Britain now draws the bulk of her sup- 
plies from other countries than ours. The Unit- 
ed States produces less cotton than India, and 
stands fifth in point of production in proportion to 
the capital employed, Its product, which was 
4,300,000 bales in 1860, has fallen to less than 
2,000,000 in 1866, or but little more than two- 
fifths of that year’s product, and less thaa that of 
any vearsince 1835, The high rate which ruled 
at the close of the war has not been maintained, 
out has declined from 42 cents per pound (the 
highest price) to 30 cents. American cotton 
fan not be laid down in England now at a profit 
of more than $5 per bale. For the first time 
probably since the invention of the gin it may 
‘e said to be a drng in the market, and without 
‘peculative demand. Over 200,000 bales are 
‘tored to-day in the eity of New York alone, 
and there are large accumulations in Europe, 
where it is dull at a value of about 262 cents. 
Che day of Kigh profits is past. The United 
States no longer enjoy a monopoly of the trade, 
and must suffer unless they can enter into suc- 

cessful competition with other countries by of- 


fering a better staple at a less price; for India, 
Africa, South America, and the West Indies 
will soon be able to supply all the demands of 
the Transatlantic. 

Who will deny the incalculable importance 
of maintaining the growth of cotton in this 
country, and stimulating its increased produc- 
tidn? What else than gold could we substi- 
tute to meet our heavy importations? If the 
production of ¢otton were destroyed, foreign 
trade would have to be greatly checked or gen- 
eral bankruptcy would follow, The North does 
not wish to destroy or check the production of 
cotton; its interests are directly opposed to 
such a contingency, It is easy to impose a tax 
so heavy as .to effect so disastrous a result—a 
tax which would benefit the Treasury but little, 
while it would be equivalent to giving a bounty 
to foreign nations who grow cotton, and have 
already sown themselves able to compete sac- 
cessfully with us in its production, Such a tax 
common-sense opposes, and common-sense has 
actuated Congress to reduce the present tax to 
24 cents a pound, an act which we heartily ap- 
prove. At the same time we regard it emi- 
nently right and proper that a certain tax 
should be levied on cotton, It is eminently 
right and proper that the Southern States 
should contribute their mite toward the sup- 
port of the Government, and there is no better 
or surer means of securing such support. 

We are aware that many of the Southern 
planters have become discouraged by the losses 
of the past year and the uncertainty of negro 
labor; but the productive interests of the North 
are equally liable to accidents of various kinds, 
The tax of 2} cents per pound is not more bur- 
densome than those imposed upon many branch- 
es of industry of the North; it does not deter 
production, and it leaves the planter a reasona- 
ble margin of profit under the ordinary chances 
of the crop, The South will do well to con- 
sider its relations toward the Government and 
the country, and instead of complaining, apply 
themselves to raise an increased quantity of 
eotton. If they will devote more attention to 
mechanical appliances, and to the adjustment 
of the labor question, their chances of greater 
profits will be largely increased. 


HEALTH OF CLERGYMEN AGAIN. 


Tue causes of ill-health in clergymen which 
we noticed in a previous article are such as are 
calculated to produce a general nervous and de- 
pressed condition. Out of this grow certain local 
complaints, some of which have at times attract- 
ed more attention than is their due, for the local 
remedies have done but little for their relief; but 
their cure has been for the most part etfected by 
remedies addressed to the faulty condition of the 
system at large. Fashion has governed much in 
this matter, and clergymen have furnished, in the 
changes from time to time of their reputed dis- 
eases,‘a very good illustration of the text, ‘* The 
fashiun of this world passeth away.” For exam- 
ple, many years ago dyspepsia was the disease 
from which most invalid clergymen were sutfer- 
ing. But the fashion of dyspepsia soon passed 
away, according to the Scripture, and that of 
bronchitis, so-called, took its place. ‘Fhis, how- 
ever, did not last a long time, and now no par- 
ticular local complaint is prominent ; but the fact 
of a general invalid condition is very commonly 
recognized, 

W hat is the explanation of all this? Did the 
invalids among the clergy all have diseased stom- 
achs at one time, and diseased throats at another # 
And have they neither now, but only a general 
morbid state? ‘This can not be. ‘The truth is 
just this: What may be called an invalid condi- 
tion has existed alike in all these changes, and 
any local complaints present have, for the most 
part, come from this. Of these that one to which 
the attefition the patient is particularly directed 
will be apt to be the worst, and will seem to him 
to be the disease in his case. Dr. HOLLAND, a 
noted English physician, even goes so far as to 
say “*that if persons are alway#supposing that 
they are liable to a certain distemper, the nerves 
will so act upon the part that it is very likely to 
come upon them.”. ‘Though he may be thought 

speak too strongly, it certainly is true that 
fixing the attention upon the sensations of a part 
will aggravate an ailment in it, even if it be not 
competent to originate the ailment. ‘I'o apply 
this to the case of the invalid clergyman, we will 
suppose that he has both a bad stomach and a 
bad throat. If, now, he were living at the time 
when dyspepsia was all the fashion, his stomach 
would occupy his attention and his throat would 
hardly be thought of; but if he were living a lit- 
tle farther on when dyspepsia was almost a for- 
gotten disease, the disease in his throat would be 
the great subject of his thoughts. In either case 
it is the general treatment that either wholly or 
chiefly effects the cure, though it may be attrib- 
uted to dyspeptic pills in the one case, and to 
gargles, swabbings, and clippings in the other. 
And we may add, that of the general treatment, 
that which may be included under the word reg- 
imen is usually of by far the most importance. 
The errors which are so commonly committed 
on this point were typified by the cultivated Joun 
Wester when he was *‘ more disposed to attrib- 
ute his cure to a brown paper plaster of egg and 
brimstone than to Dr. salutary 
prescription of country air, rest, ass’s milk, and 
horse-exercise.” Many a clerical invalid of the 
present day owes, with WeEsLer, his recovery 
from the effects of prolonged study, care, and 
anxiety to ‘‘the resuscitating influence of four 
months’ repose.” ; 

It is this general damaged condition them ¢hat 
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the clergyman should aim to avoid in his hygi- j 


enic training. How shall it be done? 

The clergyman should endeavor to find out 
how much mental labor he can perform without 
injury to his system, and he should make it a 
matter of duty to do no more than this. He 
has no right to leave this to hap-hazard, but the 
estimate should be made carefully. And it is to 
be remembered that it is a question that bears 
upon the work not merely of a few months or 
years, but of a lifetime. There should be then 
no inconsiderate plunging inte the werk of the 
present, leaving out of view the long future be- 
yond, ‘The careful husbanding of our powers is 
as much a duty as the vigorous use of them. 

In this care of one’s resources there must be a 
due amount of relaxation, and this should be as 
much a part of the plan of life as the performance 
of duty. Dr. BreecHEer was a wise man on this 
point. Asa part of his plan he so managed that 
the burdens of the day should not disturb his re- 
pose. Accordingly, after his evening servicts, 
he would spend an hour or two with his chil- 
dren, sportively, in order to let himself ‘* run 
down,” as he expressed it. ‘If I were to go to 
bed,” he would say, *‘ at the key at which I leave 
off preaching, I should toss and tumble all night. 
I must let off steam gradually, and then I can 
sleep like a child.” How different this from the 
occasional sitting up half the night to finish a 
sermon, s0 common with some clergymen! ‘This 
is never done without costing vastly more than 
it comes to. It should be the plan of the clergy- 
man to do his intellectual work in the first part 
of the day and there should be no variation from 
it. 

He should also invariably have Monday as a 
day of relaxation after the labors of the Sabbath. 
For the same reason he should have occasional 
seasons of relaxation. The summer vacation 
which so many clergymen have is no loss to the 
people of their charge. 

‘he clergyman should have diversion of mind. 
His thinking should not all be theological. It is 
an injury to any one in any profession, both bodi- 
ly and mentally, to think of nothing but his pro- 
tession. 

He should have variety in his mental work. 
On this point we would simply say that he would 
be able to do more work if he would make half 
of his sermons extemporaneous than if he has 
them all written. 

He should take a plenty of exercise ; and we 
would suggest here that, as it is essential to the 
realization of the full benefit to be derived from 
this, that the exercise have-an object—a plan for 
the visitation of the people should be connected 
with it, as we have known to be done by sume 
clergymen, 


SOUTHERN AID. 


Mr. J. F. G. Mitrae, Southern Relief Agent 
for his district, writes to us from Lancasterville, 
South Carolina, in response to what we said upen 
the relief of the South : 

“This section of the country is in a most deplorable 
state of wens owing to an almost total failure of the 
crop; and unless immediate relief is afforded numbers 
must perish, But the future is still more gloomy. Our 
stock havi rished for the want of food, no crops 
will be node by many farmers, and the freedmen, un- 
employed for the want of means on the part of the 


owners of iand to support them, must suffer severely. 


We have been especiaily blighted in our crops.” 

It will be remembered that James M. Browy, 
Esq., of Brown Brotuers, & Co., is the treas- 
urer and receiver of all gifts to the Southern Ke- 
lief Committee. 


A LITTLE LAKE FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


Tue ‘‘Owner of a Yacht” writes to suggest 
that while the Central Park Commissioners are 
~planning a play-ground for children, they should 
advise with the children a little, and make a min- 
iature ocean for them, ‘There are many young 
folks who are also owners of yachts, and who 
have no place to sail them unless they go into 
the country and find a pond. If the Park Com- 
missioners are wise they will secure the friend- 
ship of young New York by devoting a quarter 
of an acre to the yacht lake. It need not be 
more than a foot deep, but the gratitude of the 
children would be fathomless. 


LITERARY. 


Harper & Brotruers have in press for im- 
mediate publication ‘‘’The Bankrupt Bill, with 
Notes, Forms of Procedure, and a Collection of 
all the American and English Decisions upon 
the Law of Bankruptcy, adapted to the use of the 
Lawyer and the Merchant, by Epwin James, 
of the New York Bar, and one of the Framers 
of the English Bankruptcy Amendment Act.” 
Mr. James's entire familiarity with the subject 
and his long practical experience peculiarly fit 
him for the preparation of this most valuable and 
timely treatise. 


Tue Rev. Avcustus Woopsrry, who saw 
service in the war as a chaplain in the Khode 
Island line, has prepared a most interesting and 
spirited ** History of the Ninth Corps.” This was 
the corps of General Burnsips, and he is natu- 
rally the hero of the work. *It is written with 
warm sympathy and admiration for the General, 
and rises often into an earnest plea for him 
against common rumor and the popular judg- 
ment; and although evidently the work of a 
friend and advocate, there is such evident mod- 
eration of tone and desire of justice, and so co- 
pious an acquaintance with the subjects diseuss- 
ed, that the book is indispensable to every one 
who would know what may be considered Gen- 
eral BurNsIDE’s own view of the events of his 
military career. His great service in North Car- 


olina and in Eastern Tennessee are undisputed. 
The disasters at Fredericksburg and at. Peters. 
burg, for which he is held responsible, are treat- 
ed in these pages with a fullness and interest 
which will well reward careful reading. Mr. 
Woopsvury’s views must necessarily excite, as 
they have already excited, radical ditferences of 
opinion, and in our limited space we can not 
enter upon the discussion, But nothing can af- 
fect the hold which General Burnsipe has upon 
the popular heart—a hold due not only to the 
purity of his character, his hearty popular sym- 
pathies, his spotless and devoted patriotism, but 
to the unparalleled generosity with which, amidst 
a host of envious and selfish officers, he quietly 
waived his rank, and cordially co-operated where 
he had commanded. ‘The book throws a curi- 
ous side-light upon some of the judgments of 
Mr. Swinton’s Army of the Potomac. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


Tue proceedings during the closin 
Thirty-ninth Congress were of a most 
exciting character. 

The Army Appropriation bill which passed the 
House on February 20, was amended in the Senate so 
as to direct the disbandment of all rebel militia or- 
ganizations, As thus amended the bill passed, and 
was signed by the President under protest. 

The House, on February 28, by a vote of 97 to 30 
passed the Southern Homestead bill, disposing o 
public lands in five of the States, with an amendment 
which prevents those persons who have aided the re- 
bellion from applying for the benefit of the act. Those 
who, having aided the rebellion, afterward served in 
the Federal army, are, however, not excluded. 

The bill for the adraission of Colorado was defeat 
in the Senate on March 1, g 

The Tariff bill which passed the House on July 27, 
1866, was finally adopted by the Senate on March 2, 
and goes to the President for approval. 

The Indemnity bill, which was adopted by the House 
on February 23, passed the Senate without amend- 
ment on March 2. 

The Tenure of Office bill was passed by the Sefiate 
and House over the President's veto, without debate, 
on March 2. It is now a law, ? 

The President sent in his veto of the Military Recon- 
struction bill on March 2; both Houses in their even- 
ing session on the same night passed the bill over his 
head, and it is now a law of the land. 

Both Houses of Congress were in session on Sunday, 
March 3, and all the business on the Speaker's table 
was cleared up. 

The Judiciary Committee recommended the transfer 
of the further investigation of the impeachment chargea 
to the Fortieth Congress, 

The same committee report that due diligence was 
ae — in the pursuit of John H. Surratt by the 

xecutive. 


week of the 
portant and 


THE FORTIETH CONGRESS, 


The Fortieth Congress was organized at noon on 
March 4, without — Mr. Colfax = elected Speak- 
er of the House and Mr. Wade President of the Senate 
and Acting Vice-President of the United States. 


THE LEGISLATURE, 


The Constitutional Convention bill was taken up in 
both Houses of the State Legislature on February 27. 
An Amendment allowing negroes to vote for delegates 
was lost in the House: and another providing for the 
election of thirty-two delegates at large was adopted. 
The first of these amendments was, on February 
= in the Senate: and the bill waa finally 
by that body on March 2: It was delayed in the As- 
ey eee and had not passed that House on 

are 


NEWS ITEMS, 


The. rebel regulators of Kentucky, who lately or- 
dered General Speed S. Fry from the State, served a 
warning on Governor Bramilette on February, 27, 
threatening him with violence if he issues any more 
proclamations against their lawless proceedings, and 
ordering him and other prominent Union men of 
Frankfort to leave the State. ? 

The Tennessee Legislature was compelled on Feb- 
ruary 28 to call out — force to keep order in the 
State, in consequence of the numerous outrages per- 
petrated by the returned rebels. 

The North Carolina House of Representatives, after 
animated discussion, on February 2s, referred to the 
Committee on Federal Relations a resolution declar- 
ing the willingness of the State to accept the proposed 
plan of Congress for the reconstruction of the South. 

At a meeting held in Atlanta, Georgia, on March 4, 
resolutions submitting to the will of Congress were 
adopted, The Virginia Legislature had been convened 
in order to take similar action. 

In the Kentucky Legislature on March 1 resolutions 
were reported from the Federal Committee reiterating 
the trine of State Rights4 

Th ority of the Committee of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives reported on March | against 
the ratification of the Constitutional Amendment. A 
minority submitted a resolution of ratification under 
protest, declaring that Massachusetts does not recog- 
nize the right of any State to abridge the franchise by 
reason of race or color, and wants no reorganization 
except on the basis of universal suffrage. 

Governor Swann, of Maryland, on March 1, sent a 
Message to the Legislature deci‘ning the United States 
Senatorship, to which he was recently elected, and ad- 
hering to t bernatoria! chair. e reason for this 
ste ~ ey e Lieutenant-Governor is a thorough 

c 


General Dix was confirmed by the Senate, on March 
8, as Minister to France. 

United States Commissioner Foster arrested five 
magistrates of Norfolk, Virginia, on February 27, for 
refusing to accept colored testimony in legal proceed- 


_ FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux resolutions on Reform introdaced by the Derby 
Cabinet in the English House of Commons Were with- 
drawn, the Government party fearing to let them pass 
to a vote. This action resulted in divisions in the 
Cabinet, Earl Carnarvon, Mr. Adderly, and others, 
having resigned, and the e of Richmond, Sir Jobn 
Pakington, Sir Stafford Northeote, Mr. H. J. Corry, 
and Mr. M. 8. Cave the vacated places. 
We publish this week portraits of the members 
of the Cabinet as formed previous to the changes here 
n 

The bill for the Confederation of the British Prov- 
inces in America d the House of, Lords on Feb- 
a mo was pending in the House of Commons 
on March 5. 


General Escobedo, in his official report of his victory 
over General Miramon at San Jacinto vn | l, 
states that he drove the Imperialists in confasion four 
leagues, and then, by a sudden charge of cavalry, com- 
pletely routed them, capturing all their artillery, am- 
munition trains, equipages, and in short “al — 
had.” He adds that two columns of cavalry contin 
in pursuit of the Imperial leader, whose person he 
hoped to secure. 
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THE ACADEMY- BALL. 

. uz Academy of Music, which was destroyed 
by fire in 1866, has been rebuilt, and was thrown 
open to the publie on the night of March 1, when 
the dedicatory ceremonies consisted in the brill- 
jan, fancy-dress ball, which we illustrate on page 
165. 

The exterior of the new Academy is generally 
condemned as ‘‘a dull deformity of old materials 
saved from the ruins, and painted a savage red 
to hide the unscemly bats;” but the interior ar- 
rangements, though not the decorations, are more 
worthy of praise as affording unusual advantages 
fur seeing the stage, of ingress and egress, etc. 
The issue of tickets for the ball from the sales 
office was limited to one thousand, which, with 
the extra ladies’ tickets and the few compliment- 
aries, made an aggregate of perhaps three thou- 
sand. “Whese were all represented, and no more, 


- go that while there was an attendance quite suf- 


ficiently large to insure brilliancy and geniality, 
there was not enough to give discomfort or cause 
annoyance. ‘The number of fancy dresses was 
unusually large, and the elegance of the toilets 
was universally remarked. ‘The usual variety of 
characters, from the impossible Yankee to the 
hand-rubbing clown—from Queen ELIZABETH to 
Mrs. Gxcunpy—was noticed. Several hundred 
couples gngaged in the various dances. 


THE SWITCH-TENDER’S STORY. 


Ir was lonely and wild enough the spot in 
which my future life—for some years, at least— 
was to be spent; a rough cabin of logs and laths, 
with a chimney of stone and plaster in the midst 
of almost uncleared woods, and shut in by the 
huge, precipitous crests of rocky hills. Neigh- 
bors there were none, save at Hiram Wyclifte’s 
red farm-house in the valley some few miles be- 
low; and it was only in the blue transparence of 
the clearest days that I could see the dim wreaths 
of smoke curling up from his chimneys. 

Yet the solitude was not unpleasant to me. I 
had needed employment, and here it was ready 
to my hand. I had been struggling to ward off 
the iron grasp of actual poverty; here was a com- 
petence decent, although barely sufficient. Nor 
was I discontented. 

I had not, however, been the only aspirant for 
the situation of switch-tender at the Branhill Sta- 
tion. John Walker had also applied for it, and 
I had heard a floating rumor, half-heeded at the 
time and totally disbelieved afterward, that pret- 
ty Barbara Wycliffe had herself gone to the city 
and used her influence with the attachés of the 
railroad company in Walker's behalf. I ad- 
mired Barbara Wycliffe myself—there was some- 
thing in the tropic glow of her dark Spanish beau- 
ty, and the sparkle of her black-lashed, brown 
eves, that was strangely attractive tome. Some- 
how I did not fancy the idea of her becoming the 
wife of a sullen, reticent fellow ike John Walker ; 
und whenever the vision of a possible home of my 
own rose before me, Barbara Wycliffe’s glowing 
face lighted up its undefined walls. : 

The sun was creeping slowly up the leafless 
woods and sombre stretches of black-green pines 
that covered the eastern hill one sparkling March 
afternoon, as I came leisurely in after half an 
hours brisk work at wood-cutting down in the 
hollow. ‘The instant I entered I became con- 


_ scious, by that peculiar magnetic influence which 


«ull haveexperienced, of the presence of some one 
else in the litthe apartment. Nor was I mistaken. 
John Walker was lounging in the rocking-chair 
by the one window, reading a wecek-old news- 
paper. 

** Halloo, Walker! how came you here ?” 

‘*Through the back-door. © I’ve just strolled 
up from Wycliffe’s. And how are you getting 
along, old fellow ?” 

**Oh, first-rate. What are you doing ? 

‘** Nothing just at present. 1 am looking fora 
place on the E-——- road as brakeman until some- 
thing better turns up. Upon my word you've 
got things pretty snug kere, Reuben. Does the 
Company give vou the place ?” 


** Comfortable, though not gorgeous,” he said, 
_ Jooking carelessly around. ‘* Nice warm walls, 
chimney big enough to roast an ox—two, if you 
want em—furniture rieat—clock on the shelf— 


_ What's that for, eh?” . 


ad smiled as I confessed the clock’s utility. 
**Not having yet attained the dignity of a 


. watch, I depend on a clock tg inform me of the 


time.” 

**Oh, that’s it! Pretty hard work? Switches 
changed often ?” 

**Only twice a day, when, the down ‘ Light- 
ning” meets the up Accommodation on the branch 
road, and the Way Mail on the branch leaves the 
inain track.” 

** Late 

I could not but think him impertinent, and 
looked rather suddenly at him; but he was not 
at all disturbed by my gaze. What a lounging, 
insolent sort of way he had as he put the ques- 
tions indifferently to me—as if even the petty de- 
tails of my daily life were preferable to no amuse- 
ment at all, But I resolutely checked my rising 
choler by remembering that, in a certain sense, 
he was, for the time being, my guest—though an 
unwelcome one—and answered, pleasantly : 

** Well, yes, late and early; at nine in the 
tnorning for the branch road, and seven in the 
evening for the ** Lightning.” 

‘*f should think you led a pretty easy life of 
it, Eyre,” said Walker, wrinkling his ugly eye- 
brows discontentedly. a | 

‘* You are right; it is not hard, only one has 
to be promptly on the spot.” 

’** Yes,” he said, absently; ‘‘ yes, to be sure. 
See much of old Wyclitte’s folks here, eh ?” 

** Occasionally.” | 

We chatted on for five or ten minutes longer, 
and I was unmistakably relieved at length to see 


him rise to depart. All the time he had been 
talking his cold, gray eyes had wandered about 
the apartment, not uneasily, it is true, but seem- 
ingly endeavoring to avoid meeting mine; and he 
never once looked at me with the frank, fearless 
gaze that is most appropriate between man and 


man, 

‘* Well, old fellow, I’m off. Don’t make love 
to pretty Barbara if I go on the E—— road!” 

I smiled a forced smile; but I could have 
cheerfully knocked the coarse jester down, and I 
watched his retreating footsteps with a feeling of 
hearty gratification. I had never liked or trust- 
ed that man; and the very idea of his presuming 
to take Barbara Wycliffe’s name in his mouth was 
indescribably revolting to me. 

The next day was one of: those brilliant bits 
of sunshine and brightness that occasjonally di- 
versify the early weeks of our Northern spring, 
avant couriers of soft-eyed April and blossoming 
May, ‘The air was blue as liquid sapphire; the 
folded leaf-buds seemed visibly to stir and swell, 
and here and there, in sunny, sheltered nooks, 
the velvet grass glowed greenly beneath dead, 
rustling leaves. 1 had been down in the woods 
piling up and trimming the logs I had yesterday 
cut, and on returning up the narrow glen path [ 
saw the light flutter of a scarlet shaw! cross the 
window of my little dwelling from the inside. 

‘‘More company,” I thought, with a quick, 
electric bound at my heart; for I knew there 
was but one woman for miles around who would 
be likely to visit me, and then, besides, Barbara 
Wycliffe’s sweet eyes were like lodestars to me, 
and I felt it must be her. I sprang up the slope 
with a movement as light as my heart, and en- 
tered at the wide-open door. 

6: ” I said, holding out both my hands, 
‘*this is an unexpected pleasure.” 

She had been crimson when ,my footstep first 
sounded on the threshold; now she turned dead- 
ly pale with a whiteness that startled me. 

**Oh, is it you, Reuben—Mr. Eyre? I'm so 
glad you have come. I—I—” She stammered 
and stuttered painfully, and was much confused. 
‘* |—I was looking for our stray guinea-fowls in 
the woods above, and I went further than I had 
any idea of. I was very tired, and I thought I 
would stop in a minute and rest.” 

‘* And you are as welcome as flowers in May, 
Barbara; but you know you are.” 


For she smiled up in my face with an 
arch, half-doubtful look. ‘There was no ques- 
tion of absent color now; her cheeks glowed like 


—like—like the velvet petals of a **‘ Giant of Bat- 
tles” rose, I suppose the poets would say; but I 
thought of the red glare of the locomotive’s head- 
light, which was always beautiful to me. 

** And did you find the runaways ?” 

‘*No. I think they must be down in the ma- 
ple swamp. I shall look there for them to-mor- 
row. But, Mr. Eyre, I wanted to say, besides—” 
She hesitated and hung down her head. 

** Well, Barbara, what?” I asked. 

**I don't know,” she said, convulsively. ‘*I 
don't know what. But I came to—to warn 
you—” 

Again the deathly pallor came over her face. 
There was a strange, startled look in her large 
brown eves. 

**Warn me, Barbara! Of what?” 

‘*Of him—of that man—John Walker.” 

I had felt when she said she came to warn me 
that it was of that man. She was surprised that 
» | was not startled, and asked me, hurriedly: - 

‘** What was he doing here to-day, Reaben ?” 

I did look at her in astonishment this time. 

** Hias he been here to-day, Barbara? You are 
thinking of yesterday evening ?” I suggested. 

‘** No, I am not,” she answered, impetuously. 
**T am not thinking of yesterday evening. I 
mean to-day; not an hour ago.” 

**What makes you think he was here, Bar- 
vara ?” 

** Because I saw him; because I—I followed 
him. I know he was bent on mischief, and mis- 
chief against you.” 

I shook my head doubtfully. 

**Are you quite sure you are not mistaken ? 
For if he had been here, would he not have staid 
to see me? When did you see him here, and 
where ?” 

**I tell you it was but a little while ago. He 
means you mischief, Reuben, be sure of that. I 
saw him put a large knife in his breast as he left 
the house, and 1 followed him—followed him 
until I saw him reach the door. He stopped by 
the door, and stood still a minute or two as if he 
were listening.” : 

** Perhaps he was listening to hear if I were at 
home.” 

‘**I was sure of it, and I started on a run to 
the house to warn you; but I was so agitated I 
could not move fast. 1 saw him enter, and I 
tried to scream, but could not. I felt he would 
do you an injury with that knife.” 

** Well?” 

_“* Well, he went in and closed the door behind 
lam, but he did not remain there more than two 


and strike right into the woods to the left.” 

**'That is the short cut to the railroad switch. 
Perhaps he expected to find me there.” 

** Perhaps he did,” said Barbara. 

‘* Or possibly” —the green-eyed monster” was 
reasserting its presence once more, and trying to 
smile, I said—** possibly he knew you tn » es 
and hoped to meet you somewhere in the vicin- 
ity. 

Barbara's long lashes drooped for a moment; 
then there wasa flash in her eyes ; and then she an- 
swered, carelessly, with a just-perceptible sneer : 

“It is just eee that he did, though why 
he should arm hi f to meet me is beyond my 
comprehension. At all events he went the wrong 
way. Good-evening.” 

“Surely you are not going yet ?” 


think I am lost if I don’t hurry home.” 


minutes; for as I ran I saw him come out again - 


“I must, thank Father will certainly 


I glanced up at the clock in the corner. It 
was rather earlier than I had thought—only half 
past five. 

** You will let me walk with you as far as the 
bridge, Barbara?” I ed. 

Ordinarily she would have hesitated a while, 
or else have uncom isingly refused my es- 
cort. . She possessed all the impulses and wiles 
of a finished drawing-room coguette, this little 
rustic maiden of the wilderness, and seldom 
missed an ity of tormenting me as much 
as possible. I had offended her by my allusion 
to John Walker, and though previously she had 
seemed almost unlike her usual] piquant capri- 
cious self, the disposition to coquette with me . 
seemed about returning. Yet, after a moment's 
hesitation, she grew serious again. Had I deem- 
ed it possible that she could ever experience the 
sensation of personal fear I should have fancied 
that she was afraid of something or somebody, 
for her hand trembled as she laid it on my arm. 
And at the saine time there was an inscrutable 
something in the melting darkness of her eye that 
seemed to appeal to me with a voiceless cry for 
h 


elp. 
** What is it, Barbara ?” I questioned, instinct- 


ively. 

she looked wonderingly at me—the look had 
all gone out of her eyes now. 

**Nothing. I did not speak.” 

** But what ails you? Why are you so de- 
pressed in spirits ?” 

‘**T feel there is something wrong-—that man 
—you have escaped him this time, but I want 
you to be wary of him.” 

‘*For your sake?” I ventured, stutteringly 
and hesitatingly. 

‘*For your own sake,” she answered; and 
then both of us were silent for some time. 

What a delightful, dreamy walk that was, 
down to the bridge, whose rude planks spanned 
the shallow, brawling stream, with the low sun 
hanging like a ball of gold above the purpled 
woods, and the air full of fragrant breathings of 
the spring-tide, whose coming footsteps were al- 
ready sweet upon the hills! Pleasant in spite 
of warning and Walker. Barbara's softly-spoken 
**Good-by !” sounded like saddest music as I 
turned away from the. bridge, regretting that I 
could not prolong the rambling téte-d-téte to an 
indefinite length. 

A few paces higher up I turned once more to 
watch the scarlet gleam of Barbara’s wrappings 
through the column-like trunks of the leafless 
trees, and as my eye rested on this one bright 
glimpse of color a tall figure emerged with a 
stealthy air from the thickets beyond and joined 


r. 

It was John Walker's self! How the sharp 
pang of jealousy shot through my heart as I saw 
him bend over her little hand, and still hold it in 
his as he walked by her side, tly talking 
in the most earnest manner. as it a precon- 
certed interview between them? Had she told 
him to meet her as soon as I, the deluded dupe, 
was safely oufof the way? Did they make my 
home a rendezvous, to escape the eyes of her 
father? Or did they— 

Hark! Surely that was a cry, wild and 
startling, full of horror, that disturbed the 

my current of my meditations—a cry from 
Barbara Wycliffe’s lips! From my commanding 
post on the higher ground I could see that she 
had started back from him and drawn her hand 
away. My first thought was to spring down into 
the ravine and join her, but I desisted when I 
saw him take the hand once again. I could see 
—not hear—that he was ing in an eager 
manner, making frequent and impulsive gestures, 
pointing in my direction; and then I saw him 
grasp her hand again; I saw his arm around her 
waist, her head upon his shoulder; and I saw, 
too, that she did not again repulse him. : 

**I am glad I did not make a fool of myself,” 
I muttered, bitterly, between my set teeth, turn- 
ing away and hastening, with long, irregular 
strides, up the hill. ‘*Let them go on their 
way. It is the last time | shall allow myself to 
be duped by the bright éves of a heartless co- 
quette. I am glad I have discovered her in her 
true light at last!” 

But I deceived myself. I was not glad. ‘The 
sorest pang that ever rent a true and honest heart 
was gnawing at mine as I slowly returned to the 
house, or rather cabin; and the lively refrain I 
forced myself to whistle as 1 went died away into 
melancholy minor ere I was aware of it. As I 
entered the room I looked up involuntarily, with 
the instinct that grows from constant habit, at 
the clock. ‘The hands indicated the hour of six. 
I had somehow fancied it to be later than that. 
The sun had dipped down behind the purple line 
of woods; the long shadows of the tree-trunks, 
stretching out across the brown turf in front of 
my door-step, had vanished; and just in the 
warm orange glow of the west a great golden 
— flamed and quivered, like a solitary eye of 


**Tt can’t be that the sun sets earlier thin 
usual,” 1 said to myself, half doubtfully; ‘‘ and 


yet— 

While I stood there hesitating, I knew not 
why, the silver sound of a far-off village bell— 
the church bell-of St. Mark’s, at Branhill, heard 
only in the clearest and stillest duys, and when 
the wind set in a peculiar direction—rang out 
its strokes with marvelous distinctness. 

** 

Like invisible writing suddenly flashing into 
view at the magic action of fire, the whole chain 
of circumstances became frightfully, diabolically 
clear. John Walker's mysterious presence in 
my cabin but two hours since was sufficiently 
explained now. He had writhed in, deadly and 
noiseless, like a serpent, to work my ruin, and el- 
evate himself upon the wreck of my name 


and trust. His hand had moved the 


out a shudder. He knew (for had I not myself 
told him?) that the Lightning Express, going 
north, met the branch-road train at seven o'clock. 
and that it rushed wildly forward without stop” 
ping, with only a whistle of warning. The switc} 
was set to the branch road ; it must be change] 
at a quarter vo seven, or the Lightning Express 
w leave the track and collide with the ‘+ A. 
commodation, ” Waiting it in fancied se- 
curity. Yes; John Walker had deliberately |aiq 
his plans to ruin me; and Barbara—could it be 
possible that Barbara's sweet frankness, her un- 
wonted presence, her warning, were part of his 
fiendish to divert my attention, and 
wile me away from the post of duty? Was 
Barbara in his interést? ‘and had I been dou)!, 
deceived? As I stood there perfectly motion. 
less, with cold drops oozing out upon my brow. - 
and a frozen’ sort of rigidity atm heart,’ | could 
almost see the shattered cars, the ess, splint- 
ered ruin, the crushed machinery, the ghast!, 
faces upturned to the glowing Ho of the fuir 
twilight sky; I could hear the shri and groans 
and dying gasps through the dull, continuous 
roar that seemed to sufgeacrossmy brain! 
I—JI should have been the unconscious murde+- 
er, the guiltless criminal! O God of all mer- 
cies! Was there no way of averting the impend- 
ing shadow of this ars | catastrophe ? 

All this was thought in a second; and before 
the chimes had ceased ringing the final stroke «( 
seven I bounded from the room. My usual route 
down to the switch was a fot-path steep and 
narrow, that skirted the edges of the precipitous 
hills; but there was a nearer and much more di- 
rect why, through dense undergrowth and ‘mut- 
ted briers and bushes, through which I plunged, 
heedless of tearing thorns and tangled branches 
which seemed to impede my progress with al- 
most human malice. As I ran my speed was 
accelerated by the shrill whistle of the, approach- 
ing Accommodation train. I did not mind that 
—the Accommodation would stop on its track 
and wait for the Lightning Express to pass ; but 
I had not a second to spare, for usually the whis- 
tle of the Lightning was heard as if it were the 
echo of the other, so nearly simultaneously were 
they due at Branhill Junction. As I neared the 
track with breath that came im short, panting 
sobs and laboring pulses, I saw, as it were, 
through a scarlet mist of blood, the white, starry 
gleam of the signal-lamp in its accustomed place 
—the ‘‘all right” token to the engineer of the 
Lightning train! 

Whose hand had so foully lighted that treach- 
erous star of doom f 

As I ran I had searched for the key of the 
switch-lock. It was safe. I sprang to the track, 
hurling down the signal with a vehemence thut 
shivered the strong glass to a thousand atoms. 
I thrust the key into the lock and unlocked the 
switch. Great Heavens! the lever was immova- 
ble! The villain had done his work completely. 
and with a small wooden wedge driven firmly 
between the lever and the iron frame-work of the | 
switch had made the movement of the former 
impossible. ‘The loud shriek of the now ap- 
proaching train gave me additional strength in 
vain, for I could not move the rails. Walker 
and Barbara Wycliffe had neglected no one link 
in the chain of their detestable plot. One in- 
stant I stood, in the utter abandonment of de 
spair. Inthe same terrible instant the glare of the 
thundering train flashed on the track and light- 
ed it up with painful brilliancy, and I saw, as | 
knew, that the rails were wrong. While my 
mind seemed to give way before the terrible 
doom which I had no power to avert, a breath- 
less, gasping voice sounded close in my ear, and 
a heavy iron implement was thrust into my 
hands. I did not see her, but I knew who 1 
was. I did not see:the implement whic! | 
grasped, but I knew there was strength in it. 

**Reuben! Reuben! Quick! it is the cron- 
bar!” ‘ 

Before she had finished the words I had form 
ed my plan of action; Ihad acted. With a pow- 
erful blow I struck the iron rod of the switch — 
the thin stem which connected the lever and thc 
rails, and which before had moved them, bu! 
which now prevented them from moving. \ 
single blow was enough. I heard the sharp 
twang of the iron rod as it snapped. I bounded 
to the side of the track. I placed the crow-har 
as a lever under the rai], and was about to move 
the switch, with a laugh of relief, into its place, 
when I felt both my arms grappled from’ behind 
with a hold as firm as steel, and I was thrown 
violently back, dropping the crow-bar as | fell. 

** Not so fast, Reuben Eyre,” hissed the hated 
voice of John Walker close to my ear. ‘**! will 
be revenged yet, though pretty Barbara has )lay- 
ed me false.’ 

I struggled, with a strength that afterward 
seemed to me well-nigh supernatural, to tree 
myself from his clinging grasp, but in vain. He 
had drawn me, I su unconsciously, on t 
the track, and I could already feel beneath m) 
feet the thrill and tremble of the firm earth—a 
sure token that the approaching train was near- 
ing us. I thought of the unsuspecting passen- 
gers whose fate hung in the balance. Were the) 
to perish when help and rescue lay almost within 
a hand’s-breadth of me? They talk of the bitter- 
ness of death—this was.the bitterness of life; and 
in that moment of horrible suspense I drank the 
loathed cup to the very dregs. ; 

But help—thanks to God’s providence :-—w2s 
nearer at hand than I had dared to hope. While 

I strove with John Walker's herculean strength 
Barbara Wycliffe had, with surprising courage 
and presence of mind, seized the crow-bar, and 
had forced the rails into position. Brave gi L. 
It did not require more than a woman's strength, 
but she did need at that moment more than a 
man’s courage. It wasn’t nerve and sinew she 
needed, but the heart to do it. ‘The train did 


indices of my time-piece upon the dial with « | not slacken its speed. ‘The engineer had failed 
motive too horrible for me to contemplate with- | to notice the absence of the signal, and dashed 
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wildly ahead. It did not matternow. Theswitch 
was all right and the danger was past. 

The danger past? Notso. Can you believe 
shat, while I distinctly saw all this, saw Bar- 


hara’s act, saw the rails move, saw them rightly + 


adjusted, saw the engineer's mistake—actually 
reflected that his mistake resulted from his firm 
-onfidence in me—I had never failed him before 
_-can you comprehend that all this time—it was 
only an instant, though—I was engaged in a 
struggle for life with John Walker? -Mind and 
matter were totally distinct. Mentally, I was 
absorbed in Barbara's work; physically, I grap- 
pled with John Walker. Now, the danger to 
the train past, mind returned to matter, and 
Walker soon found I was more than a match for 
him. My first reflection was to drag him and 
myself from the track, across which we were 
struggling. It was the work of an instant. 
Then, with a superhuman effort, I endeavored 
to free myself from his grasp, and I threw him 
violently from me. He staggered back a pace 
or two, vainly endeavoring to recover his equi- 
librium, and then fell. 

Fell, great Heaven! directly across the iron 
track! 

| made an instinctive step forward to save him, 
but Barbara Wycliffe’s arms were clasped tight- 
lv around me, Barbara’s voice was crying out 
wildly, 

Reuben! Reuben! for my sake!” 

And in the same breath the Lightning Ex- 
press rushed over the track like a fiery serpent, 
and I knew that John Walker's accounts with 
‘ime were closed forever. 

‘The engineer and fireman of the Accommoda- 
tion train, which was standing on the branch road, 
had, in the glare of the locomotive, witnessed the 
-truggle, had heard Barbara's screams, and now 
cameé rushing forward. In awed silence they re- 
moved the body from the track where it lay, fear- 
fully crushed and mangled, with glazed eves up- 
turned, and brow still contracted with the scowl 
of mortal rage. 

So the man died, and there was no living soul 
to mourn his death. 

As the engineer of the Accommodation com- 
prehended the situation and explained it to the 
wondering passengers, he turned to me as I me- 
chanically readjusted the switch to allow the Ac- 
commodation to pass, and said, 

‘* Lucky for you, old fellow, that the Lightning 
was five minutes behind time.” 

Five minutes behind time—and those five min- 
ites had held the destiny of life and death with- 
iu their pulsing seconds! 

As the last crash and rattle of the vanishing train, 

which now sped on its way, smote upon my ear, 
my duty for the night wholly done, all the ficti- 
tious strength that had lent vigor to my arm, and 
nerve to my limbs, seemed taken from me. My 
friendly crow-bar dropped with a dull sound from 
my hands, the far-off crests of the purple hills 
seemed to real and tremble, and I fell like a log 
to the ground, weak and fainting, with Barbara 
Wycliffe’s sweet face bending over me, like the 
face of an angel. 
' When thought and sense returned to me once 
more, days after, 1 was in my little cabin, and 
the Wycliffes, father and daughter, were min- 
istering to me. And the farmer told me how 
the people from all about the country had come 
to look at the dead man, and hear the verdict of 
the coroner's jury, and to see how narrowly the 
passengers of the two trains had escaped the 
doom that had come down upon fim like an 
avenging spirit. 

‘And I tell ye, it made their blood run cold,” 
said the farmer. ‘** They called my little girl a 
heroine, and I ain’t sure but that they're right!”’ 

** Barbara,” said I, when the old man had 
goue to the spring for water, and we were left 
ulone together, ** how did it happen? How did 
you know that he—” 

“He told me himself,” said Barbara, in a 
low, troubled voice. 

When ?” 
| Se hat evening, after I had left you at the 
vrlage. 

**And you, Barbara, what did you say ?” 

“At first I screamed with terrer. ‘Then he 
told me he had done it for love of me; that when 
he got your place he would marry me. What 
could Ido?’ I dared not turn back to you, for 
there was murder in his eyes, and he would have 
‘tubbed you— perhaps me, too, long before | 
jeald have reached you; so I let him faney— 
(cod forgive me—that I would be his accomplice 

i his wicked schemes and his wife afterward. 
lle told me all he had done. So when he left 
me I went straight to where I had seen my fa- 
ther's crow-bar lying by the track; and oh, Reu- 
hen! it seemed as if I never should be able to 
(rag its weary weight through the woods to your 
post. Every rush of the wind in the tree-tops 
~eemed like the train coming, and every rustling 
leaf was John Walker's step!” 

She bowed her head in her hands with a shud- 
der, But Farmer Wycliffe’s footfall was on the 
'rozen earth outside, and I had not yet learned 

ite all | wanted to know. 


Then, Barbara, I was wrong when I thought | 


you loved John Walker.” 

Wrong—altogether wrong!” 

And it was not he—but—but me you loved 
the time ?” 

"he roses came to her cheek—the small head 
's poised more royally. 

‘* Beeause, darling, I have loved you these 

ny months. ‘Tell me my fate quickly—your 
ither is close at hand, Is it yes or no?” _ 

And Barbara whispered ‘‘ Yes!” 

All this happen@l, vou knew, years ago. I 
have the longed-for ** home of my own” at last, 
W here Barbara's beauty glows with perpetual 
sunshine, and all the trace that now remains of 
my own adventure is the solitary grave on the 
- of the wood where John Walker lies bur- 
ied. 


WINGLETS 
FROM OUR “ CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING.” 
Tarmrry Bar, N.F., February ®. 

Dear Werktiy,—The following telegrams by the 
Atlantic’Cable are full of interest, the Company hav- 
ite already declared a dividend of ten per cent. inter- 
est on five months’ operations, and the interest in the 
working of the Cable is continually increasing : 

(SPECIAL TO THE ©. 0. W. OF HARPER'S WEEKLY.) 

Dusty, Feb. 19.—News has been received here that 
there has been 


A RISING OF THE FENLANS 


at Killarney, and it is believed this rising will extend 
to adjoining counties. This telegram was dated at 4 
o’clock in the morning, Greenwich time, and this early- 
rising movement on the part of the hitherto lazy Irish- 
men of this section is looked upon with great favur by 
Bricut, and other English philanthropists who 
look on the Bright side of politics; but the Britieh 
Government sees no good in the natives getting their 
eyes open so early. | 
{In this connection it may be well for me to mention 


a fact not generally known concerning the cunning of. 


her Majesty's Government in trying to keep this peo- 
ple in the dark. For some time past—dating as far 
back as “Groree III., stat. iv. cap. v. sec. 6"°—it is 
ordered “that, in the rural districts, all candles in 
private dwellings shall be put out at nine o'clock in 
the evening,” thus putting an extinguisher not only 
on the “mould of fashion,” but also on the dip of no 
particular form, rendering obscure what little light 
there was in this be-knighted country. The object of 
this decree was to make it unnecessary for a person in 
any family to be 


“cp To sxurr,” 


thus making it the more certain, about half of the 


time, of shutting up the eyes of the whole nation.) 

It was reported that the Fenians had cut the cable, 
but further information elicited the fact that they had 
used the mail in the transmiesion of their messages, 
and had thus “cut” the cable and the Company on 
account of their high charges. 

The uprising is at present confined to the counties 
of Cork and Kerry, but it is hoped it will extend all 
over the island, and that an early rising character will 
soon become a national one. 

By a later telegram, by way of Cork, I learn that the 
Fenians retired before the enemy, and it was reported 
in the English House of Lords that the British sol- 
diers, though it was now past midnight, had 


NO IDEA OF RETIRING, 


but were awaiting the arrival of the iron-clads off 
Cork, to put a Cork’s-crew aboard, for the purpose of 
drawing the fire of the Fenians, and keeping up the 
excitement. 

An artist of the 7Wustrated London News having ar- 
rived in a special train, commenced 


A DRAWING OF OORK 


for that paper, but was unable to finish it on account 
of the “‘ rotten burrow” system so prevalent in Cork. 

It appears that the Fenians have retired to the 
Sleevegammon Hills. These are old settlers in this 
part of the country, and are no connection of Yankee 
Hill’s whatever. 

Chief- Organizer Srepusns is reported to be here, 
and there; and it was stated in Parliament that Col- 
onel Horsrorp’s force was altogether too small to fol- 
low Srepnens, as he was in so mapy places at once, 
and 40,000 more men were asked for to watch the 
Chief Organizer. [If they only knew the difficulty we 
had in finding Srzruzns while in New York city, they 


would see that the force they contemplate is entirely 
inadequate. } 

A number of Marines have been ordered from Ply- 
mouth to Ireland. This came about by the Irish Sec- 
retary, Lord Naas, telegraphing to Earl Dxeesrx that 
the Fenians were rising and would maesaere all of the 
inhabitants. The Earl replied to the messenger, 
that to the Marines |!” which the faithful and frighten- 
ed bearer of dispatches immediately did. 

Along with a number of troops that were sent over 
were. 


THE LANOERS, 


who are doing much execution, having already had 
some hand-to-hand engagements with the natives. 

‘wenty Americans are said to be acting with the 
Fenians, which, if true, must make quite a large Stock 
Company, as subsequent reports showed that there 
were One hundred and twenty Irishmen performing in 
this Screaming Farce. 

The British Government has posted troops, under 
the command of Colonel Horsroxp, at Mallow Junc- 
tion; but how the Government posted them, whether 
by newspapers or special agents, my telegram does 
not inform me; many of them, however, were very 
badly posted, as they could not tell my informer the 
whereabouts of Sterukrns. 

The county of Kerry-is said to be in a state of siege, 
and the inhabitants in a state of excitement. Peace 
is not looked for between these two states for some 
time. Nobody is working—even the telegraph wires 
ceased before dinner-time. 

Later.—Ireland is entirely quiet. ChiefOrganizer 
Streruens is reported to be there, but the danger seems 
past. This must be good news for the Chief Organ- 
izer. 

Stitt Later.—The danger that is past does not refer 
to the C. O. 1. R., but to the British Government. 

Colonel Horsrorp now commands all of the hills at 
the Junction, and we believe it is the purpose of the 
Government to dress them in green this spring. 

Tue very Latrest.—The Government denies that 
there has been any disturbance in [reland at all, but 
says every thing is as quiet as usual. 

N.B.—An Orangeman came into the office of the 
Ocean, Telegraph here to-day, and made a charge on 
the Superintendent of four cents, Canadian currency, 
for an orange, but the fellow's claim was instantly re- 
jected by the whole office, including your own 

c.0 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Mguritcves of the citizens of this proud metropolis 
daily pass through a fearful, mind-disturbing; body- 
torturing, dress-destroying ordeal. Strong men and 
delicate women, infirm age and tender babyhood, the 
merchant who counts his thousands and the poor sew- 
ing girl, with just si cents in her pocket, all suffer, if 
not equally, yet in sympathetic proximity. 

, Uur city cars, crammed with human beings, remind 
one of those trains of freight cars densely packed with 
pitiful-looking cattle. Who has not seen taem? At 
the close of business hours, almost any day, there is a 
general scramble at the terminus of every line of cars. 
Seats are full before the car stops, standing-places are 
occupied before the up-town trip is commenced. Yet 
still at every block new arrivals are crowded im or on 
the few square inches which was vacant between two 
pairs of boots. If by chance you were among the early 
comers, and have secured a seat, you can moralize to 
your heart's content. No newspaper can be opened in 
a crowded car at 5 o’clock p.m. Where your lot is 
cast there must you remain fixed and immovable! 
Attempts at politeness are futile. How can people be 


polite and gallant herded together like cattle, suffuca- 


ted, smothered, squeezed, and jammed? The buman 


freight, some suspended by straps, and others vain- 


ly seeking such unstable support, are matted together. 


They do not complain loudly, their hopeless misery 


has long sinee passed that point. 


** Light sufferings give us leisure to complain, 
We groan, but can not speak, in. greater pain.” 


They stand stolidly, enduring to the end. An inde- 
pendent boy may slightly object to having his head 
‘* squeezed to a jelly,” and give an extra and unneces- 


sary punch. Anda tired woman may heave a sigh of 


weariness. But in general the monotony of misery is 


only varied by the sudden ‘lurch of humanity forward 
and backward, and the agonizing extrication of some 
unfortunate fromthe interwoven mass. Itis quite im- 
possible for any body to move more than an inch or so; 
gentle attempts to reach the platform are useless. One 
can only push his way through the crowd, and all un- 
derstand the necessity and don’t blame him. And if 
it be a lady who makes the effort—alas! we will not 
dwell on the subject—with panting breath and disor- 
dered dress she is devoutly thankful if disentangled 
without serious injury. 

And this is an everyday affair in the metropolis of 
North America in the nineteenth century ! 

To lay aside moralizing on the general discomforts 
of our car system, a fact may be mentioned, indicating 
one danger (only one of many) in connection there- 
with. Recently the floor of a city car fell through, 
there being at the time fifty or sixty persons crowded 
into and upon the car. Is there no one ingenious 
enough to devise a practical remedy for this great 
evil? 

The new Academy of Music was “ opened” last week 
by the annual ball of the firemen; on which occasion 
there was a brilliant gathering of “fair women and 
brave men.” As to the dress of the ladies—always a 
point of vital interest—an eye-witness declared that 
there were sy!phs in satin, fairies in flounces, seraphs 
in silks, and peris in pearls. The “‘ Fireman's Ball,” 
however, was but a prelude to the more general open- 
ing of the Academy, when the “Grand Bal d’Opera” 
came off with great éclat. 


Murders in every conceivable variety are becoming 
more and more fashionable. In general the circum- 
stances are so peculiar, that the murderer is regarded 
as merely a very “usfortunate” individual, and 
claiming the sympathy of every kindly heart. Not 
long since & man shot his enemy—who was on trial 
for crime—deliberately, in broad day light, in the 
court-room. “The unfortunate mag was regarded 


with much sympathy by the majority in court,” be- 
cause he bad received special provocation months be- 
fore. A short time ago, a jealous woman in sicboken 
shot her husband in a ball-room. When brought be- 
fore a justice for examination “there were quite a 
-nuinber of persons present, most of whom expressed 
the greatest sympathy for the unfortunate young wo- 
man, and it was the general opinion that when all the 
facts become known no jury could be found to con- 
vict her.” So it is, and murders continue tu be fright- 
ful'y common. 


«here is a nroject on foot for opeaing Fifth Avenue 
to ‘he Battery. The proposed bill provides for the 
appointment c: three commissioners, who shall have 
powe> to open “ Fifth Avenue through the Parade 
Grovad, dow. Laurens Street to West Broadway, 
th. sugu College Place to Greenwich Street, striking 
the .aiter street near Dey Street, and running thence 
to Battery F.ace.” It is argued in favor of this proj- 
ect that it is the best method of reileving Broadway 
of its present crowd of travel. The tendency will be 
to concentrate large warehouses in the vicinity of this 
street, and to improve that portion of the city. 


It is a fact worthy of being universally known that 
every hack driver in New,York city is obliged to bear 
on himself as well as on his coach the number of his 
license, as well as to keep posted up in his vehicle a 
= bearing the following statement of the legal rates 
of fare: 


Cente. 
For one pas#enger,/one mile or leas ..... 5) 
For each additional passenger in same 


For one passenger, any distance exceed- 
ing one mile and less than two miles 75 
For each additional passenger, same dis- 
tance at the same time..........,... ST 
If the number of the coach be not shown on the out- 
side and the rates of fare on the inside of the vehicle 
the passenger is not obliged by law to pay apy fare. 
In case he is charged mure than legal rate he can pay 
under protest, and bring the driver to account by re- 
porting. his number and making complaint at the, 
Twenty-sixth Police Precinct, at the City Hall. 


At a recent lecture given by John G. Saxe, before 
the medical students of Bellevue Hospital, he related 
the following little incident, illustrative of the orig- 
inal meaning of the word “cure.” “ A few years ago 
an English practitioner presented a bill to a widuw 
for services rendered her deceased husband, in which 
the word ‘cure’ was employed in its original and ap- 
propriate sense. There was in the account but one 
item, preceding a modest ecm in &£. s. d., which read 
as follows: 

‘To curing your husband tll he died.’” 


Suits for divorces are increasing, and,the provoca- 
tion that is needful to make vut 4 cause, in some cases, 
is very small. Kor exampl®: A woman in Chicago, on 
visiting her husband's office. discovered long hairs in 
his hair-brush, and has sued fora divorce. Gentle- 
men better keep their office hair-brushes under lock 
and key. 


If a certain Mississipp! paper may be relied upon 
there are many girls of genuine worth in that State— 
girls who have been reared in luxury, but who, since 
the war has changed thei: ciccumsiances, cheerfully 
chop wood, drive a two-horse wagon, go to market, 
and do afi the house-work. ‘lLey can go in the kitch- 
en, too, and prepare a dinner equal to a French cook. 
The spirit they manifest is deserving of great com- 
mendation. 


A terrible tragedy has occurred in California. A 
gentleman recently.made a lady a present of a pair 
of pistols, and after several trials of skill they con- 
cluded to go through the forms ofa duel. They took 
their positions, fired at the word, and, to the terror 
of the lady, the gentl®man fell. She threw herself 
frantically upon the corpse, embracing and kissing it 
with every emotion of endearment. Under such mag- 
ical influences the gentleman revived, and rose unburt 
from the ground, and—and—they are to be married ! 


A Boston newspaper relates a very pleasant inci- 
dent. An Irish teamster who keeps up his establish- 
ment in the “ Hub,” saw a lady unable to cross a 
street during one of the days of the slush, and reined 
his horse so as to bring his eled directly across the 
street—in Boston the streets are narrow—whereupon 
the lady accepted his extended hand and crossed with- 
out difficulty on the sled. The teamster should have 
the medal for politeness. 


The English have as much difficulty in procuring 
good scrvants as Americans, if the following adver- 
tisement, which recently appeared in the Birmingham 
Poat, gives us the liberty of making a “‘ Yankee guess :” 

ANTED—A general servant in a «mall family, 

whereamaniskept. The housework and covk- 

ing all done by the members of the family. The gen- 

‘ tleman of the house rises early, but prepares break- 

fast bimeelf. All the washing is put out, and the 

kitcherm is provided with every comfort and luxury. 

Cold meat and hash studiously avoided. Wages no 

object to a competent party. ferences and photo- 
graphs exchanged. 

In one section of France there hagrecently been a 
fall of red snow, to the depth of three inches, continu- 
ing fortwo hours. The phenomenon is said to be due 
to the presence of a microscopic mushroom, the proto- 
coceus nivalis. 

A musician belonging to one of the French regi- 
ments has just met with an extraordinary death at 
Vera Cruz. He was engaged to play at a ball, and 
being very thirsty went out into the garden, and fnd- 
ing a water-bottiec on the terrace took it up and drank 
freely. Suddenly he raised cries of agony, and upon 
assistance arriving it was found that an enormous 
centipede had fixed its mandibles in his throat. The 
animal had taken up its abode in the neck of the bot- 
tle, and was washed into his mouth in the act of drink- 
ing. A surgeon who was called was obliged to cut it 
to pieces, but the poison from the bite caused death 
in a few hours. 

Some idea of an English Duke's estate may be form- 
ed from the following facts relative to the establish- 
ment of the Duke of Devonshire. The park imme- 
diately surrounding the place contains 3000 acres. The 
principal garden for vegetables, fruits, green-housez,. 
etc., is M acres. There are 30 green-houses, each from 
50 to 1 feet long. Three or four of these contain no- 
thing but pine-apples, others contain nothing but me!- 
ons and cucumbers. One peach-tree on the glass wall 
measures 51 feet in width, 15 feet in height, and bears 
1000 peaches. It is the largest in the world. 
grape-houses, five or six in all, are 700 feet long. 
conservatory, filled with every variety of tropical 
plants, is one of the wonders of the world. It covers. 
an acre of ground, is 100 feet high, of oval shape, and 
cost $500,000. It is heated by steam and hot-water 
pipes, which in all are six miles in length. The ap- 
paratus.consumes 600 tons of coal in a year. 
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THE ENGLISH-CABINET. 

Tue Derry Cabinet, which was formed in 
the rst week of July. PS66. has been brought 
»rominently before the public, hot only ot 
land but of this country, by the Reform move- 


ments of Joms and his followers, On 
the assembling of Parliament in February last 
che Denny Cabinet, forced to give the question 
‘ Reform some consideration, introduced a se- 
ries of resolutions avowing certain principles by 
which the Government party was toa be guided. 
Uhese resolutions were bitterly opposed by the 
leading men of the “Reform party, and finally 
were withdrawn. the Cabinet fearing to let them 
pass toa vote. A more liberal Reterm bill was 
promised; and here, for the present, the struggle 
between the two parties rests. 

We give in this interesting connection the por- 
traits of the Cabinet of Lord Derny. The Cab- 

+ isa council of Government consisting of the 
niembers of the Administration, but not 
s than ten or more than fifteen or sixteen, with 
the First Lord of the Treasury, or Prime Minis- 
ter, at their head. This institution, which dates 
from the reign of Cuarves IL., though it is not 


expressly recognized by Constitutional law, and 


l.as'never been referred to in the statutes of the 
rvalm, is the very keystone of the whole political 
“yueture. It exercises for the time being, on 
half of the Sovereign, the entire authority of 
tue Crown, and is responsible for all the acts of 
every subordinate official. It is, at the same 
time. 2 committee of management for the inter- 
ests of that party which has the majority in Par- 
or which happens by any other means 

ta hold the government of the country. When 
‘he measures of a Cabinet are defeated in Par- 
liament the Cabinet resigns and the opposing 
rerty forms another. ‘The retiring ‘leaders then 
ul the Opposition, and the battle between the 
ins and outs” is renewed. All measures of 
importance are discussed and decided upon, it 
's understood, in the secret deliberations of the 


iInent, 


-Cabinet. at the instance of the particular Minis- 


ters to whose department they belong. No min- 
ites or records are kept of its ruet ngs, which 
usually take place at the official rendence either 
of the Prime Minister or of one of the Secretaries 
of State. Even the other members of the Ad- 
tiinistration, which numbers altogether a list of 
fi‘iy or sixty public functionaries, with the great 
oflicers of the royal household, are not allowed 
t» know what is done in the Cabinet Councils, 
though they are supposed to agree with its reso- 
litious so long as they choose to stay in office. 
‘The members of the present Cabinet are such 
prominent public men, and their biographies so 
imately blended with the history of Great Brit- 
| tor the last forty vears, that it is alike un- 
coessarv and impossible to give a sketch of each 


li our limited space. 


PILLET-AU-FILLY. 
Iris stated that horse-flesh has grown so much 
in fuvor in Paris, as an article of food, that there 
e now no less than fifteen butcher-shops for its 
-lusive sale. Four restaurants also ofter the 
ew “viande”’ as the distinguishing feature of 
ir carte. 
‘This isa new and exalted position for the horse 
» occupy. It opens to his view a future glo- 
rious in the prospective! The horse will no lon- 
ser be placed betore the cart, but both carte and 
jorse will be placed betore the guests of mine 
This may be justly termed an 2x2-ovation 
ia French hostelry, ‘The French are a horse- 
pitable people. But the French are a superla- 
tively omnivorous people, and an ingenious. 
thev are the authors of the proverb, ** Chacun a 
which means, literally,:that it is no- 
bodys business what another body eats. They 
have less compunection of stomach than the os- 
trich, and more ways of squelching it—bvy gravies 
aud condunents, Every thing is meat that comes 
their larder. No doubt, uncer present 
proval, horse-flesh will soon becorhe a stable arti- 
clé of diet, and be sold at a galléping rate. It 
is meet that i should: At such a time we shall 
Apect to observe a radical change in hotel no- 
nenclature. The great dining-hall will then be 
hnown as the Salle a Manger, Guests, with 
ie bits in their mouths, will go over the 
samous courses in a stvle which the coursers 
themselves scarcely rivaled in their palmiest davs 
tore they were converted int® ragouts and 
luince-meat. Raey viands will be served up as 
tg souvenirs of antiquated racers; the distilled 
;irit ot the draught-horse will go ‘round in a 
decanter, and many a stirrup-cup -of ci-devant 
thorough-bred win praise from connoisseurs. 
tome such bill-of-fare as the following will then 
found: upon first-class tables; 


> 


2 
oul, 


SOUPS, 
Horse-tail.. 
Suuftle, after mile heats. ‘ 
KOAST, FRIED, ETC. 
Roast Saddle. » 
curried. 
Sliced Thorvugh-bred, Pony sauce. 
ENTREES. 
Cok’s Head, on a Charyer. 
Stallion lash. 
billet-au-Pilly, garnished with Fetlocks. 
_ PASTRY. 
Blood-Pndding, from best blood-hors 
Sliced Piebalds. 
Whip Syllabub. 
DESSERT. 
Arabian, in great variety. 


_ But we need not anticipate the future by any 
lurther speculations. It is sufficient to say that 

« new system of diet has now been fully in- 
tulled in France under the most favorable horse- 


jaces. Hereafter the cooks will be the most 
ifvored cacyalers among that gallant people. 
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Dountless the innovation will extend to this | 
country, and be adopted by those whose habit it 
is to mimic foreign fashions. If so, we shall not 
he surprised to see them next make asses of 
themselves, and turn cannibals. ; 


MRS. HALLIDAY. 
A Romance of the Old Town of Covinburgbd. 


Tuere ate little bits of romance spread here and 
there in the routine of ordinary life but for which we 
ehould be like the fairy Aline, somewhat weary of al- 
ways the same flowers blooming, and the same birds 
sinyving, and the same play of human motives and pas- 
sions. They are something of the nature of episodes 
which, as in the case of-epic poems, are often the most 
touching and beautiful in the whole work. Yet the 
beauty is seldom felt by the actors themselves, who 
are frequently unfortunate ; and so it is that they suf- 
fer that we may enjcy the pathos of their suffering 
after it has gone through the hands of art. We are 
led to say this as a kind of prelude to one of those 
episodical dramas which occurred some eighty years 
ayo, and for twenty of them formed a household story, 
as well’ from the singularity of the principal circum- 
stances as from the devotion of the personages. But 
we must go back a little from the main incidents to 
introduce to the reader a certain Patrick Halliday, a 
general agent for the sale of English broadcloth, whose 
place of business was in the Lawnmarket, and dwell- 
ing-house in a tenement long calied Peddie’s Land, 
situated near the Old Assembly Close. It belongs not 
much to our story to say that Mr. Halliday was pretty 
well-to-do in the world; though probably even with 
youth and fair looks, if he had been a r man, he 
would not have secured as he did the hand of a certain 
young lady, at that time more remarkable than he. 
Her name was Julia Vallance. We know no mure of 
her except one particular, which many people would 
rather be known by than by wealth, or even family 
honors, and that was personal beauty — not of that 
kind which catches the eye of the common people, and 
which is of ordinary occurrence, but of that superior 
order which, addressing itself to a cultivated taste, se- 
cures an admiration which can be justified by princi- 
ples. And so it came to pass that Julia had before 
her marriage attained to the seputation—probably not 
a matter of great ambition to herself, certainly not at 
all times very enviable—of being the belle of the old 
city. No} is this saying littl when we claim it in the 
face of the world as a truth that Edinburgh, in spite 
of its smoke, has at all times been remarkable for 
many varieties, dark and fair, of fine women. A re- 
sult this which, perhaps, we owe to a more equal mix- 
ture of the two fine races, the Celt and Saxon, than 
ever took place in England. But Julia had brought 
her price, and her markei having been made, she could 
afford to renounce the admiration of a gaping public 
in consideration of the love of a husband who was as 
kind to her as he was true. As regards their happi- 
ness as man aud wife, we will take that in the mean 
time as admitted, thé more by reason that in due time 
after the marriaye they had a child; and no doubt 
they would have had many in succession had it not 
been for the strange occurrence which forms tke ful- 
crum of our tale. ' 

Apart from the family in Peddie’s Land, and in no 
manner qgnnected with it, either by blood or favor, 
was that of Mr. Archiba.d Blair, a young man livihg 
in Writers’ Court, of whom we can say little more than 
that he was connected with the Borgue family in the 
Stewartry, an advocate, and also married. We are not 
informed of either the name or lineage of his young 
wife, and far less can we say aught of the perfections 
or imperfections she derived from nature. We are 
only left to presume that if there had been no love, 
there would probably have been no marriage ; and in 
this case, also, we have the fact of a child having been 
born to belp the presumption of that which, naturally 
enough, may be taken as granted. 

The two families, far asunder in point of grade, and 
eque’ / far from any chance of acquaintanceship, went 
on in their several walks; nor are we entitled to say 
from any thing previously known of them that they 
even knew of each other’s existence; unless, to be 
sure, the reputation of Julia for her personal perfec- 
tious might have come to Blair's ears as it did to many 
who had perhaps never seen her; but then the mar- 
riage ofa beauty is generally the end of her fame, ax 
it is of her maiden career; and those who, before that 
event, are entitled to look and admire, and perhaps 
wish to whisper their aspirations, not less than to gaze 
ou her beauty, leave the fair one to the happy man to 
whom the gods have assigned her. 

We must now allow four years to have passed, dur- 
ing all which time Patrick Halliday and his wife— 
still, we presume, retaining her beauty, at least in the 
matronly form—were happy as the day is long, or rath- 
er, we should sax, as the day is short, for night is 
more propitious to love than day. Nothing was known 
to have wccurred to break the harmony which had be- 
vun iu love, and surely when we have, as there ap- 
peared to be here, the three requisites of happiness 
mentioned by the ancients—health, beauty, and wealth 
—there Was no room for any suspicion that the good 
deities repented of their gifts. But all this only tend- 
ed to deepen the shadows of a mystery which we are 
about to revive at this late period. 

One day, when Patrick Halliday returned from a 
journey to Carlisle, he was thunder-strygk by the in- 
tellixence communicated to him by his servant, that 
his wife had disappeared two days before, and no one 
could teil whither she had gone. The servant, by her 
own report, had been sent to Leith on @ message, and 
had taken the daughter, little Julia, with her; and 
whey she came back she found the door unlocked 
and her mistress gone. She had made inquiries among 
the neighbors, she had gone to the acquaintances of 
the faunly, she had had recourse to every one and ev- 
ery place where it was likely she would get intelligence 
of her—all to no effect. Not asingle individual could 
even say 80 much as that he or she had seen her that 
day, and at length, wearied out by her inquiries, she 
had had recourse to the supposition that she had fol- 
lowed her husband to Carlisle. 

The effect of this strange intelligence was simply 
stupefying. Halliday dropped into a chair, and, com- 
pressing his temples with his trembling hands, seem- 
ed to try to retain his consciousness against the echoes 
of words which threatened to take it away. For a 
time he had no power of thought, and even when the 
ideas began again to resume their train, their efforts 
were broken and wild, tending to nothing but confu- 
sion. 

He put question after question to the servant, ev- 
ery answer throwing him back upon new supposi- 
tions, all equally fruitless. The only ‘notion that 
seemed to give him any relief was, that she had gone 
to a distance to some of her friends—wild enough, 
yet better than blank despair; and ax for infidelity, 
the thought never once occurred to him, where there 
was no ground on which to rear even a duubt. 

At length, on regaining somethiny like composure, 
he rose from his seat, and began to walk drearily 
through the house. Hc opened his desk and found 


that a considerable sum of money he had left there 
was untouched. He next opened the press in the 
wall, where she kept her clothes. He coulu not see 
any thing wanting—the gown was there which latter- 
ly she had been in the habit of putting on when she 
went out to walk with little Julia; her two bonnets, 
the good and the better—the one for every day and 
the one for Sunday—hung upon their pegs. Her jew- 
els, too, which were in a drawer of her cabinet, were 
all there, with the exception of the m: "riage-ring she 
was in the habit of wearing every day. There was 
nothing wanting, save her ordinary body-clothes, in- 
cluding the fringed yellow wrapper in which, during 
the forenoon, she used to perform her domestic duties, 
and which he had often thought became her better 
than even her silks. Wherever she had gone, she 
must have departed in her undress and bareheaded— 
nay, her slippers must have been on her feet, for not 
only were they away, but the high-heeled shoes by 
which she replaced them when she weut to walk were 
in the place where they usually lay. 


In the midst of all this mystery, the relations ht 


others, who had been quickened into a high-wrought 
curiosity by the inquiries made by the servant, dropped 
in one after another in the expectation that the miss- 
ing wife would have rcturned with her husband, but 
they went away more astonished than before, and 
leaving the almost frantic husband to an increase of 
his apprehension and fears. 

The dark night came on, and be retired to bed, there 
to have the horrors of a roused fancy added to the 
deductions of a hapless and demented reason. 

In the morning he rose after a sleepless and miser- 
able night, tried to eat a little breakfast with the play- 
ful little Julia, the image of her mother, by his side, 
asking him every now and then, in the midst of her 
prattle, what had become of mammy, rose and went 
forth, scarcely knowing whither to go. Directing his 
steps almost mechanically toward his place of busi- 
ness, he ascertained that his clerk knew no mure of 
the missing wife than the others. On emerging again 
from his office, he was doomed to run the ordinary 
gauntlet of inquiries, and not less of strange looks 
where the inquirers seemed afraid to put the question. 
Otbers tried to read him by a furtive glance, and went 
away with their construction. Noone could give him 
a word of comfort, if, indeed, he had not sometimes 
reason to suspect that there were of his anxious friends 
some who were not ill pleased that he had lost, no 
doubt by elopement, a wife who outshone theirs. 

At length he found his way to the bailie’s office, 
where he got some of the town cunstables tu institute 
a secret search among the closes, and thus the day 
passed resultless and weary, leaving him to another 
night of misery. 

Next day brought scarcely any change, except in 
the wider spread throughout the city of the news, 
which, in the circumstances, degenerated into the or- 
dinary scandal. Nor did the husband make auy en- 
deavor to check this, by stating to any one the part 
of the mystery connected with the clothes—a secret 
which he kept to himself, and brvoded over with a 
morbid feeling he perhaps could not have explained 
to himself. And that day passed also, leaving at its 
close an increased curiosity on the part of the public, 
but.with no change in the conviction that the lady 
had merel¢ played her husband false. 

The next day was not so barren—nay, it was prey- 
nant with a fact calculated to increase the excitement 
without ameliorating the scandal. On yoiny up the 
High Street, Halliday met one of the officers who had 
been engaged in the search, and who told him that an- 
other citizen had disappeared in a not less mysterious 
way. The question, * Who is it?” was put, but not 
answered, except by another question. 

**Was Mrs. Halliday acquainted with Mr. Archibald 
Blair, advocate, in Writers’ Court?” 

‘‘No,” was the answer of the husband; ‘‘and why 
do you put the question ?” 

** Because Mrs. Blair requested me,” replied the offi- 
cer. ‘She is in great distress about her husband, and 
I think you had better see her.” 

And so thought Patrick Halliday, as he hurried away 
to Writers’ Court, much in the condition of one who 
would rush into the flames to avoid the waves: for, 
dreadful as the death of his beloved wife would be to 
him, more dreadful still was the thought that she had 
eloped with another man, and that man might be 
Archibald Blair. On reaching the house, where he 
was admitted upon the instant, he found a counter- 
part of his own domestic tragedy—every thing telling 
the tale of weariness, anxiety, and fear; comers and 
goers with lugubrious countenances; and Mrs. Blair 
herselfin a chair the picture of that very misery he 
had himself endured, and was at that very moment 
enduring. 

‘*Who are you?” she cried, as he approached her. 
** Are you come with good news or bad?" 

“My name is Halliday, Madam,” replied he. “I 
understand you wish to see me.” 

‘* As much as you may perhaps wish to see me,” an- 
swered the lady. ‘‘The town has been ringing for 
days with the news of the sudden disappearance of 
your wife, who is said to be—,” and she faltered at 
the word, “‘very beautiful. Is it true, and on what 
day did she disappear ?” 

“Too true, Madam,” groaned the unhappy man. 
“Tuesday was.the day on which she was found 
a-missing.” 

“Tuesday! Oh, unfortunate day!” rejoined she. 
“The'very one, Sir, when my Archibald left me, per- 
haps never to return. Can you tell me,” she cuntin- 
ued, as she sobbed, hysterically, ‘* whether your wife 
and my husband were ever at any time acquainted ? 
Oh, I fear your answer, but I must hear it.” 

**] don’t think,” replied he, “that my wife ever knew 
of the existence of your husband. Even / never heard 
of his pame, though I now understand he was a prom- 
ising advocate. I can, therefore, give you smal) satis- 
faction; and, I presume, I can get as little from you 
when I ask you, what I presume is unnecessary, wheth- 
er you ever heard that my wife was in any way ac- 
quainted with Mr. Blair?” 

**No,” replied she; ‘‘neither he nor I ever men- 
tioned her name, nor did it once come to my ears that 
Archibald was ever seen in the company of any wo- 
man answering to the description of your wife.” 

**Most wonderful circumstance, Madam,” replied 
Halliday, into whose mind a thought at the moment 
came, suggested by the mystery of the left clothes 
‘Pray, Madam,” he continued, ‘“‘can you draw no 
conclusion from Mr. Blair’s desk or wardrobe wheth- 
er or not he had provided himself for the necessities 
of a journey ?" 

“That is the very wonder of all the wonders about 
this strange case, Sir,” she answered. ‘‘I have made 
a careful search, knowing the money that was in the 
house, and having sent and inquired whether he had 
drawn any from the bank, I am satisfied that he had 
not a penny of money upon him. As for his ward- * 
robe, every article is there, with the exception of what 
he used when he went to take a walk in the morning 
—a light dress, with a round felt hat in place of the 
square one. Even his cane stands there in the lobby. 
Where could he have gone in euch an undress, and 
without money 

A pertinent question, which was just the counter- 
part of that which Patrick Halliday had put to him- 
rclf. The resemblance between the two cases struck 


him as wonderful, and no doubt if he had stated to 
Mrs. Blair the analogous facts connected with his 
wife's wardrobe, the untouched money, and the mis. 
ing slippers, that lady would have shared in his won. 
der; but he felt disinclined to add to her apprehen- 
sions by acquainting her with facts which could lead 
to no practical use. There was sufficient community 
of feeling between them without going into further 
minutiw, and the conversation ended with looks of 
fearfal foreboding. 

Patrick Halliday left the house of the advocate on)y 
to saunter like one broke loose from Bedlam, guin, 
hither and thither without aim; learning, as he went. 
that the absence of Mr. Blair had got abroad abreast 
of his own evil, and that the public had adopted the 
theory that his wife and the advocate had gone off to- 
gether. The conclusion was only too natural, nor 
would it in all likelihood have been much moditied 
even though all the facts inferring some other so)y. 
tion had come to be known. Even he himself was 
coming gradually to see that the disappearance of the 
two occurring at the same time, almost at the same 
hour, could not be countervailed by the other facts. 
But behind all this there was the apparent difficu!t, 
to be overcome that two individuals so well known 
in a news-loving city should have been in the hati: 
of meeting, wherever the place might be, without gy, 
one having ever seen them—nay, the almost impo-si- 
ble thing that a woman without a bonnet, arrayed jy 
a yellow wrapper, and with colored slippers on her 
feet, could have passed through any of the streer- 
without being recognized, and that the same inim.)))- 
ty from all observation should have been enjoyed }) 
a public man so well known—dressed, too, in a mp 
ner calculated to attract notice. There was certaj))): 
another theory, and some people entertained the ))..-. 
sibility, if not the reasonableness of it, that the tw. 
clandestine lovers might have concealed themse!,:- 
for an obvious purpose in some of those houses whvs+ 
keepers have an interest in the concealment of their 
guilty lodgers. But this theory must have appeared « 
very dubious one, fur it involved a degree of impru- 
dence, if not recklessness, amounting to voluntary 
ruin, where a little foresight might have secured their 
object without further sacrifice than the care required 
in the preservation of their guilty secret. But, un- 
likely as this theory was, it was not left untested, for 
special visits and inquiries were made in all places 
known as likely to offer refuge to persons in their 
circumstances and condition. 

All was still in vain; another day passed, and an- 
other, till the entire week proved the inutility of both 
search and inquiry. The ordinary age of a wonder 
was attained, with the usual consequence of the bevin- 
uing of that decay whichis inherentinall things. Yet 
it is with these moral organisms as with the physical 
—they cast their seeds to come up again as memories. 
A month elapsed, and then another, and another, til! 
these periods carried the mere diluted interest of the 
early days. So it is that the big’animal, the world, 
on which man is one of the small parasites, supplies 
the sap as the desires require, and changes it as the 
appetite changes, with that variety which is the law 
of nature. Even as regarded Patrick Halliday and 
Mts. Blair, the moral granulation began gradually and 
silently to fill up the excavated sores in their hearts, 
ahd by-and-by it ought by rule to have come about 
that the cicatrices would follow, and then the smooth- 
ing of the covering, even to the pellucid skin. And as 
for the public, new wonders, from the ever-discharg- 
ing womb of events, were rising up every day, so that 
the story of the once-famed Julia Halliday and the ad- 
vucate Blair was at length assuming the sombre cv!- 
ors of one of the acted romances of life. But it takes 
long to make a complete romance. There is a vitali- 
ty in moral events as in some physical ones which re- 
vives in overt symptoms, and so it was in the case we 
are concerned with. A whole year had at length 
passed, and brooding silence had waxed thick over 
the now comparatively old event; but the silence was 
to be broken by the speaking of an inanimate thing 
as strange in itself as the olg mystery. 

One day, when Patrick Halliday had returned from 
his office in the upper part of the city to Peddie's 
Land for the purpose of getting a letter which he had 
by mistake left on the table in the morning, he found 
that the servant had gone out as usual for the purpose 
of taking little Julia for an airing; but, getting en- 
trance by his own key, he proceeded along the lobby 
to the parlor, on opening the door of which, and en- 
tering, his eye was attracted to something on the 
floor. The room was at the time shaded by the hang- 
ings drawn together to keep out the rays of the sun, 
and, notdistinguishing the object very well, he thought 
it was some plaything of Julia’s. On taking it up he 
found, to his amazement, that it was one of the slip- 
pers of his wife. It had a damp musty smell, which 
he found so unpleasant that he threw it down on the 
floor again,.and then began to think where in the 
world it had come from, or how it came to be there. 
The servant might explain it when she came in; bus 
why she should have gone out with that remaining 
be explained he could not understand. Meanwhile 
his only conclusion was, that sufficient search had npt 
been made for the slippers, and that the dog, which 
was out with the maid, had dragged the article from 
some nook or corner which had escaped observation. 
Under this impression he felt inclined to seek forjthe 
neighbor of that which had been so strangely found, 
altogether oblivious of the fact that, if the slipper had 
been left by the runaway, she must have departed 
either barefooted or in her stocking-soles; for her 
shoes, so far as he could know, had been accounted 
for. 

But he was not to be called upon to make this 
search ; something else awaited him; for, as he =a! 
enveloped in the darkness of this new mystery, bi- 
eye, wandering about in the shaded room, war at 
tracted by another object. Rising, as if by a start, be 
proceeded to the spot, and took up, to his further 
amazement, a man’s shoe. He at first supposed that 


it was one of his own; but on looking at the silver 


buckle, on which were engraved—not an uncommon 
thing at the time —two initial letters (these were 
“A. B.”), he was at no loss forthe name. It was that 
of the missing a‘vocate. This shoe, like the slipper, 
was covered with white mould, and smelled of an od: 
different from and more disagreeable than mere mus! 
He was now in more perplexity than ever, nor « 
he bring his mind toa supposition of how there t!i! 
came to be there. It was the time of popular -\)" 
stitions, when intelligences in the shape of ghort~ 4 
hobgoblins, and all forms of good and devili=h beit 
seemed to have nothing else to do thaffto enterts 
themselves with the fancies, feelings, and passiv!- 
of men, and we might not be surprised to find tha 
Patrick Halliday was brought under the feeline of 
indescribable awe—nay, it is doubtful if even the ver- 
itable spirits of his wife and her paramour, if they hud 
then and there appeared in that shaded room befure 
him, would have produced a stronger impression upon 
him than did those speechless yet eloquent things. 
A moral vertigo was on him; he threw himeelf again 
into a chair, and felt his knees knocking against ea h 
other, as if the nerves, paralyzed by the deep impre- 
sion upon the brain, were no longer under the influ- 
ence of the will. 

After sitting for a time in this state of perplexity 
and awe, from which he could not extricate himscli, 
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~means those ominous things, so terrible in the associ- 


-- 


a been in possession of George Morgan, a wool- 


“tu. The run of the warehouse wag thus at right an- 


would seem that both of them had been taken off the 


«vil tongues might suggest that as their partners had 


them almost upon the threshold. 


— 


lialliday’s experience found open. 
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servant, with his daughter, returned. He called 
ner to his presence, and asked her, pointing té the 
shve and the slipper, “ how those things cameo be 
there?” 


The girl was seized with as creat wonder as he him- 


self had been, and there was even a greater cause for 


4stonishment on her part, insomuch as, according to | 


»or declaration, she had cleaned out and dusted the 

rior within half an hour of going forth, and these 
irticles were certainly not in the room then. As for 
the outer door, she had left it fastened in the usual 
wavy, and the windows were carefully drawn down be- 
eure her departure. Where could they have come from, 
restioned both her master and herself, with an 
chance of a satisfactory answer from either. 
‘hey she would not have been a woman if she could 
» resisted the claims of superstition in a case so in- 
icable, so extraordinary, so unparalleled even in 
«inter fireside stories. And soshe looked at hermas- 
+ and he looked at her, in blank wonder, without 
either of them having the power of venturing even a 
.urmise as to how or by what earthly or unearthly 


ations by which they were linked to their owners, 
came to be where they were. 

After some longer time uselessly occupied, Patrick 
Halliday bethought himself of going to Writers’ Court, 
«o taking up the silver-buckled shoe, and putting it 
into his large coat pocket, he proceeded to Mrs. Blair's. 
Iie found her in that state of reconciled despondency 
to which she had been reduced for more than two 
months; but the moment she saw Patrick Halliday 
enter she sprang up as if’she had been quickened by 
the impulse of a new-born hope rising amidst the 
clouds of a long-settled despair. The movement was 
~oon stayed when her keenness ecanned the face of 
the man: but.a new feeling took possession of her 
when she saw him draw out of his pocket the silver- 
buckled shoe with which she had been as familiar as 
with her own. 

‘Where, in the Lord's name— !" she cried, without 

ng able to say more, while she seized spasmodical- 
ly the strange object, still covered as it was with the 
mould, and with the silver obscured by the passave 
af time And, gazing ‘at it, she heard Halliday’s ac- 
count of how he came to be in possession of it, along 
with the slipper. 

“Have you the neighbor in the house?" he in- 
quired. 

“\o. no.” said she; “but Iam certain that that is 
one of the shoes Archibald bad on, the day he disap- 
peared. Oh, Sir, J can scarcely look at these initials ; 
ind there is such a death-like odor about it that it 
sickens me.” 

“Jt is the same with the slipper,” said. he. “It 
feet of corpses.” 

“Strange mystery altogether,” added she, with a 
deep sigh. “Oh, I could have wished I had not seen 
these—it only serves to renew my care, without satis- 
fying my natural desire to know the fate of one Ileved 
s dearly.” 

“It is so with me as well, Madam,’ rejoined Mr. 
Halliday; “but the finding of this shoe and slipper 

v satisfy us of the connection between your hus- 
bund and my wife.” 

“Yes, yes,” ejaculated ehe;: *“* but oh, merciful God! 
what a wretched satisfaction to the bereaved wife and 
the deserted child. You are a man, and can bear up. 
A poor woman myst sit in solitude and mourn, While 
the flesh wastes day by day under the weary spirit.” 

“ And you can suggest nothing to help me to an ex- 
ation of this mew mystery?” said he. 

“Nothing; all is darker than ever,” replied she. 
“But, Sir, you have got the only trace that for a long 

it has been found of this most unfortunate—I fear, 
uhappy pair, and it will be for you to improve it in 
ume way. Something more will follow. I will go 
ver with you myself to your house, A woman's eyes 

sharper than a man's. I would like to examine 
house, and judge for myself.” 
And the lady, rising, went and dressed herself. » In 
few minutes more they were on the way to Peddie’s 
td; probably, as they went along, objects of epecu- 

m to those who knew the strange link by which 

eir fortunes were jomed. Nor was it unlikely that 


ved them false, they intended to make amends by 
kind of poetical retribution. Alas! how different 
from their thoughts, how unlike their feelings, how 
ir distant from their object! 
On arriving at the house a new wonder was to meet 
The servant ran 
rward to Halliday, holding in her hand the partner 
he silver-buckled shoe which her master had in his 
She was utterly unable to say a word: her 
es were strained not less in width than in intensity ; 
r mouth was open like that of an idiot; and mo- 
ling and muttering, “Come, come,” she led her 
-ter and Mrs. Blair on through two or three rooms 
she came to a small closet, at the back of which 
re was a door, now for the first time in Patrick 
In explanation 
f which peculiarity we require to suspend our narra- 
for a minute or two to enable us to inform the 
er that the house then occupied by Halliday had, 
years before, and immediately preceding his mar- 


Morgan's warehouse, where he stored his wool, en- 
ed from a close to the west, through a pend, be- 


Peddie’s Land and the large tenement adjvin- 


to that of the dwelling-house, and Morean was 
eby enabled to knock ont a small door at the back 

‘4 press, through which he could conveniently pass 

his place of business without being at the trouble 

voing down the close to the main entry. After 
‘Morgan's death the house and warehouse went to his 
*, from whom Halliday rented the former, the 
er having been let to some other person for three 
after which it had been without a tenant. We 

state also that Halliday wae at first quite aware 

e existence of the door at the back of the press, 

i had even taken the precaution of gettiny it lock- 

., but as no requisition had been made by the ten- 

t of the warehouse to have the communication more 

irely barred the door had been left in the condition 
have described. 

‘tcsuming our story: the servant, when she came 
© point where we left her, stopped and trembled; 
oy this time Halliday had begun to see whither 

~e pointings tended, and pushing the girl aside 

a view 4o examine the door he was astonished 

| that it opened to his touch—a fact better known 

Settle, his dog, who had, as the shoes testified, 
there before. 

(/0 entering the warehouse, all the windows of which 
“nut except one, through which a ray of light 
“ied to illuminate merely a part of the room, the 
veheld a sight which in all likelihood would re- 


it vividness in their memories after all other im- 
‘earthly things had passed away. Right in the | 

1 the partial light admitted by the solitary 

¥ lav the bodies of two persons—a man and a 

. The latter had on her a yellow morning- 
trimmed with green. One slipper was on, the | 
er off. Her head, which was uncovered, was sur- 
uted by the hich toupec of the times, which con- | 


of their being Christians. 


sisted of the collected hair brushed up and supported 
by a concealed cushion. The man had on a morning- 
dress, with a round felt-hat, which still retained its 
place on his head. There was no corraption in the 
bodies of that kind called moist. They were merely 
shriveled, but that to an extent which reduced them 
to little other than skeletons covered with a brown 
skin—a state of the bodies which probably resulted 
from the dry air of the wareroom, heated as it was by 
a smithy being immediately below it, the smoke of 
which was conveyed by a fine up the side of the tene- 
ment. The two bodies lay clasped im each other's 
arms; the faces were so close that the noses almost 
met; the eyes were open, and, though the balls were 
shrunk so much that they could not be seen, the lids, 
Which had shrunk also, were considerably apart. 
These were the bodies of Julia Halliday and Archi- 
bald Blair. 

There was not a word spoken by the searchers. 
Their cyes told them all that was necessary to con- 
vince them of the identity of those who lay befure 
them. Nor, when Halliday took up a paper which 

«lay at the head of Blair, did he think it necessary to 
make any observation of surprise at what was in keep- 
ing with what they saw. 

**Oh, read!” said Mrs. Blair,.as she zasped in the 
midst of her agony. 

Halliday, holding up the paper so as to receive the 
light, read as follows: 

“Whoever you may be, man or woman, who first 
discovers the bodies of me and her who lies by my 
side will please, as he or she hopes for mercy, deliver 
this paper either to Mr. Patrick Halliday, of Peddie’s 
Land, or Mrs. Archibald Blair, in Writers’ Court, that 
they may take the means of getting us deeently in- 
terred. Julia Halliday and f Archibald Blair, met 
and looked and loved. These few words contain the 
secret of our misfortune, and must be the excuse of 
our crime in taking away our livgs. Our love was too 
strong to be quelled by seschation, toe sacred to be 
corrupted by coarse enjoyment of the senses, too hope- 
less to be borne amidst the impediments of our mu- 
tual obligations to our spouses. We felt and believed 
that it was only our mortal bodies that belonged to 
our partners; our spirits were ours, and ours alone, 
by that decree which made the soul, with its sympa- 
thies and its elections, before ever the world was, or 
marriage, which is only a convention of man’s mak- 
ing. We loved, we sinned not, yet we were unhappy, 
because we could not fulfill the obligations of affection 
to those we had sworn at the altar to love and honor. 
Often have we torn ourselves from each other with 
vows on our lips of mutual avoidance, but these efforts 
were vain. We could not live estranged, and we flew 
again to each other’s arms, again to vow, a to 
meet, again to be blessed, again to be tortured. This 
life was unendurable, and, left to the alternative of 
parting or dying, we selected the latter.. The poison 
was bought hy me in two separate vials. As I write, 
Julia holds hers in her hands, and smiles as she is 
about to swallow the drug. We have resolved to He 
down face to face, so as to be able to look into each 
other's eyes and watch jealously Death as he sus 
slowly from each other. 1 have now swallowed my 
draught, smiling the while in Julia's face. She does 
the same. The pen trembles in my hand. Farewell, 
my wife. Julia mutters, ‘ Farewell, my husband.’ 
Avainst neither have we ever sinned. 

* Ancutpatp Brats.” 


HAREM LIFE AT CAIRO. 


We seldom know any thing of what really passes in 
harems, asx the Turks are exceedingly jealous of their 
domestic life being talked about. Many intrigues and 
ecundals take place, and are known to the ladies in 
other harema, but rarely transpire beyond their walls. 
The two following events took place not long ago at 
Cairo, and rather interfere with our ideas (chiefly taken 
from the Arabian Nights) of the poetry of Turkish 
life: 

On the road to Old Cairo lives a Bey, whom we will 
call Hassan, and whose wife had been a slave of the 
viceroy’s. It is deemed a great honor to receive a cast- 
off slave-girl of the viceroy, or of one of the princes, as 
a wife; and the lady usually gives herself airs, and 
generally leads her poor husband a miserable life, by 
threatening to complain to the Effendina's mother, 
unless all her whims are gratified. Hassan Bey’s wife 
at some fantasia heard the celebrated singer Suleiman, 
and was enchanted with his voice. She sought every 
occasion of seeing him; and one day he rode under 
her windows while she happened to be looking out 
from behind the musharibich. The lady from that day 
refused to eat, became melancholy and sullen, and at 
length one of her old slaves ventured to ask the cause 
of the Khanoum's sorrow. On being told it the old 
woman reflected a while, and then proposed to her mis- 
tress to marry Sulieman to one of the girls in the har- 
em who had a fine voice, and was rather a favorite 
in consequence. The lady approved of the idea, and 
charged the old woman with the direction of the af- 
fair. Suleiman, thinking that out of so good a house 
as Hassan Bey's he would get valuable marriage-gifts 
with his wife, accepted the proposal. The marriage 
was celebrated with some pomp; and Zeeneb, the 
slave-girl, was envied: by her less fortunate compan- 
ions at having made so brilliant a marriage; for Su- 
leiman earned large sums by singing at marriage-feasts 
and burials. The old woman now explained to Sulie- 
man why her mistress had given him one of her favor- 
ite slaves, and that he must manage to come often to 
the harem on some pretext or other. 
things went on smoothly, until Suleiman became fond- 
er of his own wife than of the other lady, and neglect- 
ed going to the harem as often as the latter wished, 
and also gave less baksheesh to the eunuchs and slaves. 
Ilassan Bey, sitting in his divan one day, overheard 
his people talking of Suleiman, of baksheesh, and of 
his frequent visits, and summoned the chief eunuch, 
demanding what all this meant? The Aga hesita- 
ted; but threats soon loosened his tongue, and he de- 
nounced the old slave woman as chief authoress and 
abettor of the intrigue. Hassan Bey had her brought 
before him, and gave her the alternative of bringing 
Suleiman to the harem within an hour’s time, or of 
loving her head. Thoroughly frightened, she went 
off to Sulieman's house, and implored him to come 
to her mistress, dying, as she said, from longing to 
see her heart's beloved one. Zeeneb had her suspi- 
cions aroused by the evident trepidation of the wo- 
man's manner, and besought her husband not to go. 
The old woman threatened to destroy his livelihood 
through her mistress’s influence in the vice-regal har- 
em, and Suleiman at last yielded, but promised Zee- 
neb that this should be his last visit to Hassan Bey's 
harem. Unfortunately for poor Sulieman, his words 
turned out true, for Hassan Bey cut him down as he 
entered the door. Zeeneb waited for her husband for 
some hours, and then sent her mother-in-law to in- 
quire after him. Hassan Bey himself received her, 
and showing her the dead body of her son, bade her 
begone. She burst forth in a torrent of reproaches 
and bitter lamentations, which so en him that, 
drawing his sword, he killed her too. y hie orders 
the corpses were flung into the Nile, close by, after 
emall black crosses, such as the Copts wear, had been 
hung round “< necks to divert suspicion. Next 
morning the bodies were found, and were buried in the 
Coptic burial-ground by a priest, on the supposition 
The disappearance of Su- 
Iclman caused some wonder; but it was soon forgot- 


For some time | 


ten, and it was no more talked of, until the viceroy’s 
mother gave a fantasix at the marriage of some slave- 
girl in her harem, when Zeeneb was summoned with 
other gazialis, or singing-women. When it was her 
turn to sing she rose, burst into tears, and falling at 
the Valide Khanoum's feet, declared she could not 
sing, and implored justice. The princess stopped the 
féte, and inquired what she meant. Zeeneb then re- 
lated that Suleiman, her husband, had had an intrigue 
with Hastan Bey's wife, had gone one day against his 
wish to her harem, and had never returned; that his 
mother had gone to make inquiry for him, and had 
— been seen since; and that she suspected foul 
play. The Validé Khanoum promised that justice 
should be done, and kept her word; for the viceroy 
summoned Hasean Bey before the council, interrogat- 
ed him, and sentenced him to banishment at Fazogliou 
(the Eyyptian Cayenne). Since then nothing has been 
heard of Hassan Bey'’s wife. Whether she was killed 
by his ordeis or by Ismail Pasha's, or is still alive, im- 
prisoned in some distant harem, is a, mystery; but it 
is improbable that Hassan Bey would have dared to 
touch a woman who came out of the vice-regal har- 


em. 

The second tale is more tragic and touching. 

Osman Bey, so we will name him, had two daugh- 
ters, Fatmé and Elimass, whose mother had died 
young; the Bey had not married again, and left the 
two girls very much to the care of their old nurse. A 
young Turk, living close by, had seen Fatmé as a 
child in the doorway with the eunuchs, and had ob- 
served her pretty face ; he by chance canght a glimpse 
of her at the open musharibiéh, and demanded her in 
marriage of her father. Osman Bey answered that he 
was honored by Shaheen Bey’s proposal ; but although 
there was nothing to object to in point of fortune, or 
eo forth, yet he declined to give him his daughter, as 
he lived much with infidel dogs, and was therefore no 
true Mussulman. “ Piqué au jeu,” and deeply smitten 
with Fatmé’s charms, Shaheen Bey contrived to bribe 
the old nurse, who introduced him into the harem 
dressed in woman's clothes. No Turk, it should be 
observed, can enter his own harem when a lady is 
there on a visit; and even should he have strong rea- 
son to suspect the visitor to be a man in disguise, he 
would never dare to touch the seeming lady. Woe 
betide him should he unveil a woman! and he can, of 
course, never be sure of his suspicions. Fatmé, of the 
mature age of fifteen, was much delighted at the im- 
pression she had produced, and soon her love for 
Shaheen Bey became as strong as his passion for her ; 
but Elmase grew jealous, and threatened to tell her 
father, quoting at the same time an old Turkish prov- 
erb: ‘* Whoever does not beat his daughter will one 
day strike his knees in vain.” Fatmé, in great alarm, 
took counsel with her okd nurse, who suggested that 
Shaheen Bey should bring his younger brother fo 
amuse Elmass, and that, being then equally culpable 
with her elder sister, she would say nothing. The 
two brothers paid frequent visits to the harem, and 
all went well for some time, until Shaheen Bey com- 
mitted the extreme imprudence of going into the har- 


‘em undisguised. Coming out, he met Osman Bey, who 


recognized him in spite of his efforts to cover his face ; 
a tremendous struggle ensued, in the course of which 
the old father was thrown down, and Shaheen Bey 
got away. By dint of threats, Osman Bey made the 
ceanuchs confess that they had long suspected the sex 
of the two visitors, and by a vigorous application of 
the whip he got the whole truth out of the nurse. In 
a towering passion he went directly to the viceroy’s 
secretary, who, more civilized than the Turks usually 
are, tried to persuade the Bey to hush up the whole 
thing, and marry the two young couples. Osman 
Bey would listen to nothing, and insisted on the affair 
being laid before Ismail Pasha, who condemned the 
two brothers to be sent to Fazoglou. The youngest, 
luckily for himself, died soon after passing Thebes. 
The two girls and their nurse were sentenced to death. 
Horrified by so severe a decree, Osman Bey threw him- 
self at the Effendina’s feet, and after many prayers 
obtained a commutation of his daughters’ sentence to 
imprisonment for life among the female galley-slaves. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Lawyer C—— (entering the office of hia friend, Dr. 

—, and speaking in a hoarse whiaper). “ Fred, I've 
got such a culd this morning | can't speak the truth.” 

Dr. M——. “Well, I'm giad it’s nothing that will 
interfere with your business.” 


ORIGIN OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 


John Smith was the son of his father. He formerly 
lived in New York and other places, but he bas re- 
moved to San Francisco now. 

John Brown was the “ 
son of old Brown. The 
body of the latter lies 
mouldering in the grave. 

John Jones was a son 
of temperance. 

In early life Gabriel 
Jones was actually a shoe- 
maker. He is ashoemak- 


er yet. 

Patrick is said 
to have been of Irish ex- 
traction. 

John Johnson was a 
blacksmith. He died. It 
was published in the pa- 

ers, with a head over it, 
‘Deaths.” It was there- 
fore thought he died to 
gain notoriety. He has 
got an aunt living some- 
where. 

Up to the age of thir- 
ty-four Hosea Wilkerson: 
never had any home but 
Home Sweet Home, and 
even then he had to sing 
it himself. At one time 
it was believed that he 
would have been famous 
1t ne became celebrated. 
He died. He was greatly 
esteemed for his many vir- 
tues. There was not a 
dry eye in the crowd when 
they planted him. 


A lady at sea, full of del- 
icate apprehensions in a- 
gale of wind, cried out, 
among other pretty ex- 
clamations, ‘‘ We shall all 
go to the bottom! Mer- 
cy on us, how my head 
swims!" “Madam, nev- 
er fear,” said one of the 
sailors; “you can never 
go to the bottom while 
your head swims.” 


The man who had to 
lower his shirt-collar to 
pos under a railway- 

ridge arrived in New 
York last week. He was 
laboring under a slight 
attack of collary morbus. 


- 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 
GentLeman. “‘Good-morning, Sir. How dy 
you feel yourself to-day ?” 
Dear GenTLeman. Very stormy and disagreeable.” 
Pourre GENTLEMAN (slightly astoniahed, but det-rm. 
ined to recover lost ground. “Indeed! How is your 
good wife, Sir?” ; 
Dear Gentieman. “ Very windy and blustering in- 


deed.” 


A Finst-Ciass Boarpinc-Horse.—A great deal of 
exorbitant charges, and nothing to eat: 
nsults from the landlady if you complain, and law- 


suits if you don’t pay promptly for what you never 
-had. 


Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset one day 
in bis carriage, near to Edinburgh. A Scotch paper, 


‘after recording the accident, adds, “We are happy to 


state that he was able to appear the following evening 
in three pieces I” 


A clergyman was one day talking with his landlord, 
a Universalist, on the personality of the devil. A little 
incredulous, the gentleman remarked,-‘‘I should like 
to see the devil.” ‘Can't you wait?” was the quiet 
reply. 


PRIGHTFUL Prosrrcr.—It is dreadful to hear of a 
child only one month old taking to the bottle! | 
- - 
A young man who was croseed in love attempted 
suicide recently by taking a dose of yeast powder. 
He immediately rose above his troubles. 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 
What a pitiful thing an old bachelor is, 
With his cheerless house and hig rtefu) phiz! 
On a bitter cold night when the fierce winds blow, 
And when all the earth is covered with snow, | 
2 


When his fire is out, and in shivering dread, 
He slips ‘neath the sheets of his lonely bed; 

How he draws up his toes, 

All encased in yarn hose, 

And he buries his nose eo 

* "Neath the chilly bed-clothes ; 

That his nose and his tees, 

Still encased in yarn Hose, 

May not chance toet froze! 
Then he puffs and he blowe,/4nd saye that he knows, 
No mortal on earth ever suffered such woes. 

And with Ah’'s and with Ohb's, 

With hie limbs to dispcse, 
So that neither bié toes nor his nose may be froze, 
To his slumbers in silence the bachelor goes. 
In the mornvhen the cock crows, and the sun is just 


rose, 
“ From beneath the bed-clothes 
Pops the bachclor’s nose, 
, a8 you may suppore, when he hears how the 
wind blows, 
Sees the windows all froze, 
Why back ‘neath the clothes pops the poor fellfow’s 


nose ; 

For fall well he knows, if from that bed he rose 

To put on his clothes, that he'd surely be froze. 
- — 


Men—Architects. 

To Drarn Lanps.—Drink whisky and spend al! you 
time at the village tavern. This will drain you of & 
your lands in a short time. 

Artemus Ward says that no daily paper is pubtished 
in his town, a ladies’ sewing circle answering the rau” 
urpore. 
DIVISION OF LABOR. 
A parson of too free a life 
Was yet renowned for noble preaching, 
And many grieved to see such strife 
tetween his living and his teaching. 
Ilix flock at last rebellious grew : 
friends,” he said, simple fact is, 
Nor you nor I can beth things do; ; 
But 1 can preach—and you cap practice.” 

Crriosttres Wanter.—A bunch of blossom from a 
railway plant; the topmost bough of an axle-tree; a 
crust from the roll of the ocean; a feather from the 
crest of a wave; some quills from the wings of the 
wind: a lock of hair from the head of a column; a 
hoop from the pale of society ; the knife used by ring- 
ers when pealing bells: a broom for sweeping asser- 
tions; a collar for a neck of land: a quizzing-glass 
for an eye to business; a rocker fromthe cradle of the 
deep; a few tears from a weeping willow ; and some 
down from the bosom of a lake. 

----- - 

Recipe ror Maxine Love.—Take two parts sugar, 
three of soft soap, a little sage, plenty of summer 
savory, add a little wine, mix well together, and leave 
the whole to “set” for two or ‘hree nights. It is best 
taken while hot. 


A Monrtatu dead cut, 


Tutellijent Pet. ““Ms pear, WHAT DO THEY PLAY THE ORGAN 
Loup ror, WHEN ‘Cuurcn’ Is OVER? Is TO WAKE Us UP? 
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INDEPENDENCE CHAIR AND 
TABLE. 


We give this week an engraving of the Table 
on which the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and the Chair occupied by Jonn Han- 
cocx while President of the Continental Con- 
gress. ‘These Revolutionary relics'were recent- 
ily (on the 22d of February) presented by the 
Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania to the 
vity of Philadelphia, tor be preserved in Inde- 
veadence Hall, in the room which they occupied 
ninety years ago. ‘The table is of mahogany, 
and the top, which is plain, is covered over with 
black oil-cloth. The table is arranged with a 
large drawer under the central part and three 
smaller ones under each end. ‘These drawers 
uve inlaid with a narrow strip of yellow wood 
about one-eighth of an inch iff width all around 
the edge, and each drawer is furnished with a 
plain lock. ‘The brass handles which were on the 
three right-hand drawers have been broken. ‘The 
table itself stands upon eight legs. The latter are 
plain and square, with a little fluting. On the 
ends of the table-drawer, and on the ends of the 
table itself there is a slight attempt at ornament- 
ation by inlaying plain slips of maple. ‘The table 
is about five feet by thirty inches, and stands 
about thirty inches from the floor. It is very 
plain, indeed of the most democratic aspect. 

The chair is a very interesting relic of the old 
sfraight-back days of our grandfathers. It is 
strongly made of mahogany. ‘The seat and cush- 
ion are lined with crimson morocco, and the 
sides are studded with nails. ‘The legs are plain 
and square, and th: bottoms shod with brass. 
The chair stands altogether about five feet in 
height. There is some slight attempt at orna- 
mentation, but the carving is of the plainest de- 
scription. The back is almost straight, having 
but a slight curve. It bears the marks of honor- 


able age. 


INDIAN DELEGATIONS AT 
WASHINGTON. 


Two Indian delegations from the friendly 
tribes of Dacotah Territory visited Washington 
during the latter part of February. ‘They con- 
sisted of the chief men of the Sioux and Yancton 
tribes, and numbered over one htindred persons. 
The chiefs were dressed in full Indian costume, 
and attracted much attention. They were ac- 
companied by Governor Fou.k, of Dacotah, and 
were in Washington for the purpose of framing 
new treaties. 

On the 23d of February they visited the White 
House, and were introduced by Secretary Brown- 
1nG and Indian Commissioner Boy to the Pres- 
ident. The reception took place.in the East Room, 
in the presence of a large number of persons, in- 
cluding the families of the President, Secretary 
Brown1ne, and other officials. The speeches on 
the occasion were of the usual stereotyped form 
of such affairs. The remarks of Mr. Bocy to 
the President were interpreted to the Indians, 
and were approved by them in their guttural 
ejaculation of *‘Ugh!” The reply of the Presi- 
dent, unlike most of his speeches, also met with 
approval. 


VISCOUNT MONCK, 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


Tue latest news from England intimates that 
the political movements for joining the British 
American Provinces in a more intimate, if not a 
more perfect union, are likely to result in the es- 
tablishment of a kingdom, with Prince Artuur 
of England as its king. ‘The bill for the estab- 
lishment of the confederation —it is officially 
styled ‘‘the British North American Province 
Confederation” —was read for the second time 
in the English House of Commons on March 1, 


| 


| 


LORD MONCK, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA 


and was to have been hurried to a vote at an 
early day. The understood intention of the orig- 
inators of the scheme is to have the first Provin- 
cial Parliament which assembles after the adop- 
tion of the bill declare the confederacy a king- 
dom, and place it under the rule of Prince Ar- 
THUR WILLIAM Patrick ALBERT, the third son 
of Queen Victoria. One of the most zealous 
workers in favor of this scheme has been: Vis- 
count CHARLES StanLey Monck, present Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, whose portrait we give 
on this page. He is now in England busily en- 
gaged in completing the work on which he has 
been so assiduously employed for the past five 
years. As his features indicate, Lord Moncx 
is of Irish descent. He is the fourth Viscount of 
his title, and is descended from the famous Gen- 
eral Georce Monck, who dissolved the Parlia- 
ment of RicHarp CROMWELL, and on whose 
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invitation Cuartes IT resumed the throne of 
England. The present Lord Moncx was ap- 
pointed to the Governorship of the Canadas at the 
opening of the rebellion in this country. He dis- 
played great energy in erecting defenses along 
our northern frontier, and made himself some- 
what unpopular in the United States by protect- 
ing the rebels who congregated in Canada. His 
primeipal and favorite scheme as a statesman has 
been. the establishment of a Canadian Confedera- 
cy, an undertaking likely to be very soon crowned 
with success, 


HOSE CARRIAGE FOR COLUMBIA, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Tue members of the New York Firemen’s As- 
sociation have lately indulged in a commendable 
effort at the restoration of good feeling between 
themselves and their Southern brethren. T 
have purchased a splendid hose carriage, whic 
they intend to present to Independent Engine 
Company No. 1, of Columbia, as a token of 
good-will from the firemen of New York. We 
give in this number ef the Weekly an engraving 
of the carriage and some particulars descriptive 
of it. The carriage was built by Messrs. Apams 
& Cone, 684 Broadway, of the very best mate- 
rials and in the most substantial manner. ‘The 
height to the top of the hose-reel is about eight? 
feet. On either end of the frent box is painted 
a figure of Liberty, while on the rear box are 
the coat-of-arms of New York and South Caro- 
lina. The front arch is surmounted by an ele- 
gant scroll-work of plate and a fine set of Rus- 
sian sledge-bells of silver. The hose-reel is or- 
namented with bouquets of flowers. It holds 
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one thousand feet of the finest hose, made to fit 
the water-hydrants of Columbia. . 

The carriage was forwarded to Columbia, in 
charge of a special committee of the New York 
Association. on February 28. This is the first 
presentation that was ever made by the members 
of the oid volunteer organization to the firemen 
of the South. ; 


A CLAIRVOYANTE’S REVELATION. 


Some time ago I attended one of the séances of a 
well-known professor of electro-biology. It was held 
at a town about ten miles distant from my own resi- 
deuce, and as the proceedings did not terminate until 
a late hour of the evening, it was nearly midnight 
when I starte with a friend on my homeward drive. 
The nicht was dark, the road bleak and lonely, and 
our conversation, turning as it naturally did upon the 
events.of the evening, was of a weird and ghostly 
character, thoroughly befitting the time and place. 
Being a bardy uubeliever in the supernatural, I had 
been expressing my skepticism pretty freely with re- 
gard to the mysterious knowledge and wonderful pro- 
phetic powers which persons in a state of coma are 
said to possess, and had even gone so far as to de- 
nounce the whole thing in sweeping terms as an im- 
posture, when my companion, who had listened pa- 
tientiy to my display of righteous indignation up to 
this point, said, quietly, 

“Well, I dure say you're right inthe main. I've no 
doubt a goed dea! of that sort of thing is all bosh, and 
many of the so-called professors no better than rank 
impostors; bat I think you go too far in denouncing 
all followers of Mesmer; for I firmly believe that there 
are clairvoyants who are not impostors, and that many 
of their performances are such as it is impossible to 
account for by pureiy nataral causes. Now, ag an in- 
e ance of this, [ will tell you a very curious incident, 
‘or the truth of which I can myself solemnly) vouch, 
s.uce [ was intimately acquainted with the persons to 
whom it happened. The circumstances took place in 
Paris thirteen years ago. 


Among the most intimate of our circle of friends at 
that time were two brothers, whom I-shall call Des- 
marets. Eugéne, the elder, was a wealthy ban) er; 
Paul, the younger, was a literary man of considerable 
talent. They were both unmarried, and they lived to- 
gether. At the period I am alinding to, business af- 
fairs necessitated Eugéne’s presence in St. Petersburg, 
aud it had been agreed that his brother was to accom- 
pany him on the journey, which was to take place in 
October. 

One eveuing, the evening, in fact, of the day but one 

feceding that fixed for their departure from Paris, 
Eugene went out for the purpose, as he stated, of set- 
tiling sume money-matiers. He was absent from home 
night, but’ that cirenmstance did not much 
attention on the part of bis brother Paul, whp knew 
h.m to be a man of irregular habits, The whole of 
the next day and night, however, passed without his 
aud the morning appointed for their jour- 
ev arrived. Surprised that he had not been home to 
tiake-bis preparations for traveling, Panl Desmarets 
repaired to the bank to ascertain the:cause of his ab- 
-ehoe, under the impression that something had oc- 
‘irred to induce his brother to alter Sis original plan. 
lo Lis astonishment not only was his brother not et 
he bank, but no one there had seen amy thing of him 
sauce Lovn two days before. 

This unusually prolonged and umaccountable ab- 


*uce of ihe eider Desmarets perplexed and alarmed 
we younger brother, for, knowing that Eugéne had a 
wusiderable sam of mupey about him, he feared that 
Le might have been robbed, and if not murdered, at 


events severely injured. He made inquiries at all 
(ue places which he thought his brother was likel: to 
buve visited, but could find no clew to bis suddep and 
tu\-terious disappearance. 

Puul Desmarets then consenited with three of his 

Tivet intimate friends with reference to the best plan 
vf action to adopt, His friends recommended him at 
vuce to Communicate with the police; but Paul was a 
cur.vlis fellow with oda fancies in his brain, and with 
uv small amount of superstition in his nature, and he 
deciared bis intention of enlisting the services of a 
Clairveyaut tuward dhnravelipg this painful mystery. 
It was iv vain that his friend= attempted to dissuade 
im from such an absurd act, his obstinacy was not to 
Le overcome. Accordingiy, they made this arrange- 
nt. that Paul Desmarets and ope of his friends 
shvuld obtaip all the assistance they could from a 
clairveyaut, while the other two visited the Moryue, 
where most missing men in Paris turn up at some 
time or other if they bave ceased to belong,to this 
There was at that time in Paris a Spaniard, by name 
Madame Huesta, whore feats of clairvoyance had 
caused cousiderable excitement in all circles, and to 
ier Paul Desmarets now went to obtain tidings of his 
brother, 

Madame being disengaged, they were admitted into 
the house, and, on their stating the nature of their 
busjness, she was at'once put into a state of coma by 
her husband's mesmeric influence, and the question- 
The clairvoyante commenced with a mi- 
uutedeseription of the man whom she saw in her vi- 
nion, and both Paul and his friend confessed that it was 
& Uivel aecurate and unmistakable portrait of Eugene 
Desinarets. The man thus described was walking, at 
the time she saw him, in a street of old Paris; it was 
niglt-time, aud the lamps were lit. Suddenly he 
halted at tue dvor of a large, dark corner house, of the 
outward appearance of which she gave a vivid picture, 
ev Tainute and distinct in every detail that both Paul 
aud his friend felt that it would be very-easy to dis- 
cover it after euch plain directions. She then gave the 
f»i\ »wing remarkable and succinct aecount of the man's 
further proceedings; 

‘He rings the bell, the door fis opened, and he is 
admitted into the hali; uow he is shown into a smal! 

m on the ground-floor. It is brightly lighted, and 
» men seated at the table; one of these is 
than the ether, and is Wald. They rise 

m their chairs t» welcome the new-comer ; they 
are both very tall, and the younger has a thick black 
beard and inustache. Now all three are sitting down : 
takes a paper from his pocket and 
shuws il to the two others. They begin to talk loud- 
iy aud angrily over it, and the elder of the two rises 
i a pi m and shakes his fiet at the visitor; the 
foluger man whispers in his ear, and he becomes 
raim. They taik quietlyagain. Now the younyer of 
the two men leaves the room, and the elder hands a 
paper to the visitor, who takes up a pen and, after. 
wriline some words, returns the document to the 
elder man. The younger now re-enters the room, 
with a bundle of papers—no, thev are bank-notes—in 
his hand: he gives them to the visitor, who, bowing 
to the otmer two, leaves the room, and is shown out 
of the house. Now I see him agaiu in the street 
alone, he stands there, looking this way and that in 
doubt: at last he makes up his mind and walks brisk- 
iv away. Instantly the door of the house which he 


ing beyan. 


tw 


the new-comei 


‘gas just left is opeued, and the elder and younger men 


follow quickly in his steps. Now they stop: the youn- 
ger one signs with his hand, and two other men cross 
the street and join them: all four rapidly continue 
their walk. Now I see the first man again, still alone: 
he stops and looks around him. The place is lonely 
and dimly-lighted ; I think it must be a quai, for I see 
the lights reflected on the river.) The night is very 
dark, and it rains. The first man muffies his cloak 
about his ears and crosses the bridge. I see four men 
come oujfrom the shadow of the wall and follow him. 
They are close upon his heels, but I think he does not 
hear them. Ah! now there is a signal, and they all 
spring upon him at once; they have him by the 
throat; he struggles, but can not cry out. God of 
mercy ! they*strike him once—twice ; he falls heavily 
and lies quite still upon the ground; they-bend over 
him ; now they lift him up in their arms. I can not 
see plainly what they do, but there is a dull, heavy 
splash in the water—they have thrown the body into 
the river. Now they are all gone, and I can see no 
more.” 

You may guess the feelings of horror with which 
Paul Desmarets and his companion listened to this 
circumstantial narrative of a foul and bloody murder. 
Both of them were deeply affected by the startling 
revelation which they had just heard, and went away 
with their thoughts full of it. Paul, excitable, nerv- 
ous, superstitious, believing every word of it; his 
friend, thoroughly bewildered, divided between be- 
lief and doubt, half-wondering, half-fearing. 

When they reached Desmarets’ house they found 
their two friends awaiting them. 

_ “*We bave seen him,” they both exclaimed. Paul 
started. ‘ Dead?” he asked. 

** Dead,” they replied; ‘“‘he was taken in the nets 
this morning.” 

So far, then, the clairvoyante had been correct. Eu- 
gene Desmarets was dead, and his body had been 
found in the river. 

Before another hour ex.psed Pan! was on his way 
to the Morgue. In the dead-house, stretched on one 
of the slabs, stark and ghastly, he saw his brother, 
but there were no marks of violence on the ‘body, ex- 
cept such as might easily have been caused by rough 
contact with objects in the water. A large sum of 
money, too, was found upon the dead man's person, so 
that it was evident he had not fallen into the hands 
of robbers. On the whole, it seemed more like a case 
of suicide than any thing else. 

But Paul thought otherwise; and he had, it must 
be owned, some ground for his suspicions when the 
fullowing facts were taken in connection with the 
clairvoyante’s revelation: He had little difficulty in 
finding the street and the very house described by 
her; in that house lived two gentlemen, a father and 
eon, who, though only slightly known to Paul, were 
intimate acquaintances of Eugéne. The father had 
been largely in debt to the elder Desmarets, but on 
the very night of the deceased's mysterious disappear- 
ance that debt had been paid, as a receipt in full for 
the money, signed by Eugéne Desmarets, conclusive- 
ly proved. It was a very large sum, nearly £1000, and 
had been paid in notes. Now the money found on 
the dead man was all in gold, and did not amount to 
more than £90. What, then, had become ofthe notes ? 
It was ascertained beyond doubt that they had not 
been any where about the person of Eugéne Desma- 
rets when he was taken out of the river. Moreover, a 
pocket-book containing valuable papers, which the 
banker always carried about with him, was missing. 
iow was the disappearance of money and pocket- 
book to be accounted for otherwise than on the sup- 
position that they had been taken from the unfortu- 
nate man by violence, and that his struggles had ne- 
cessitated his murder? There can be little wonder 
that Paul, finding the clairvoyante’s story so strange- 
ly corroborated in its details up to a certain point, 
should believe that it was also true beyond that point. 

The police were applied to and put in possession of 
the facts; but though willing enough to prosecute 
their inquiries, they declined to accept the clairvoy- 
aute’s revelation as evidence of the guilt of the par- 
..cs Whom Paul suspected. And the matter dropped, 
for no further light was afterward thrown upon the 
mystery. 

Pau! Desmarets is dead now, but to his death he 
was convinced that that father and son were the mur- 
derers uf his brother. 


*“Nuw eyery word of that story is strictly true, and 
I think you will allow that there was something in 


that woman's revelation which was out of the com- 
mon Way: you can scarcely apply the term imposture 
to a statement which was distinctly ascertained to be 
true as far as it was capable of proof, and that was 
through several very important points of the story. 
I say nothing about the truth of the latter part of the 
singular narrative, yet I think you could hardly blame 
any reasonable mind for inclining to a belief in its 
veracity.” 

I was silenced, even if I was not quite convinced, 
by this extraordinary anecdote, and though I ai still 
*keptical about supernatural ayvencies in the forms iu 
which they now exhibit themselves, yet I am far less 
reckless than heretofore in my charge of imposition. 


THE FOUR SUITS. 


I1.-—Diamonds. 


Ricu gems on her white arms glittered and shone, 
Kich jewels were in her hair, 
As she walked through the midst of a worshiping 


throng, 
The fairest of all the fair. 


Fairest of all whom Fashion and Wealth 
Had bound in their fetters of gold; 

Can eyes so bright ever lose their light? 
Can such fairy forms grow old— . 


Old and yellow and withered and wan, 
Palsied and haggard and bent, 

Grudgingly giving a backward glance 
To the.time so heedlessly spent? 


Why speak of that when the hours run by, 
The intoxicating hours, 

Glitter and sparkle and flutter and flash, 
Music and jewels and flowers? 


She is borne in the maze of the waltz along, 
The maze of the maddening dance; 

Her dark eyes look up from bis shoulder now 
To his face with a loving glance. 

Wistfully tender, yet willfully proud, 
As a high-born maiden will. 


She would fain be severeign-queen of his heart 
Yet she is but a woman still; 


And knows that to give to his hand, unaought, 
The reins of her ardent soul, 

Ix to lose her value, and gain of his heart 
But a part instead of the whole. 


Whirl onward! Ye are a well-matched pair; 
Beauty and fortune and birth; 

Yet, soldier noble and maiden fair, 
Ye must both of ye come to—Karth! 


IIl.—Spavdes. 


Cheerily, cheerily whistleth he 
To his whetstone on the lawn; 

Nor slumber nor sleep his eyelids or 
For be was awake with the dawn; 


Awake with the dawn, the dewy dawn, 
When the white-thorn buds blow sweet, 
And the green grass bendeth its tender blades 
To the touch of the blackbird’s feet. 


"Twas allotted to Adam to dig and delve— 
To his sons ‘tis an heir-loom still; 

Yet what was a curse may a blessing prove, 
If the work be done with a will. 


Who is't comes tripping along the walk, 
So spruce, so enticingly trim ? 

The chairs are dusted, the cloth is laid; 
So now for a talk with him. 


Nimbly she trips o’er the graveled path 
With a not unwinning grace, 4 
The bright rose red in her muslin cap 
Scarce so bright as her comely face. 


Sure "tis a neighborly act to wish 
“ Mr, Gardener” -day; 

Damon and Phyllis in rustic life 
Care nothing what folks may say. 


They are not trammeled by “etiquette,” 
Nor sacrifice nature to art; 

Aud if it may be their manner is free, 
Forgive it for sake of the heart. 


Work, work cheerily, man and maid— 
Work on, work, ye who can; 

For a true love-spirit halloweth toil, 
And to work is the lot of man. 


IlI.—€ lubs. 


‘Twas mesilf and me Biddy got married 
Saint Pathrick’s day was a year; 

Didn't Biddy look clane and look dacent, 
And mesilf a spruce boy, niver fear. 


The praste he hild open his fingers— 
The ould rogue, ‘twas a tirribie fee; 

By the powers, he laid it on nately 
For jining me Biddy and me. 


Sure we had in the frinds and the naybors; 
The “‘craythur” wint merrily round ; 

And some of us lay on the binches, 
And some of us fell on the ground. 


‘Tis mesilf who don’t know how it happened, 
But there was a mighty fine row; 

The shillalahs were whirling and flying; 
Och, murther! I feel Connor's now. 


We injied ourselves purty and dacent, 
Sure we had an iligant faste ; 

‘Twas mesilf and me Biddy they toasted, 
And bad cess to the covetous praste. 


*‘Twaen’t him who should ax for a fee, then, 
From a couple so dacent and poor; 

Sure we might have had noggins of whisky 
Till we ail of us fell on the floor. 


Bad luck, in the morning I wakened— 
‘Twas mesilf that felt dridfully ill; 

By Jabers, the bars on the windies 
Tould me I was in a p'lice cill 


‘Twas a beautiful piece of enjiment; 
They fined me and rated me twice; 

But a weddin’ don’t come every mornin’, 
And sure it was chape at the price. 


IV.—Wearts. 


A benevolent smile on her young face sits, 
A sweet heart-smile fair to see, 

And her calm brown eyes shine out with the light, 
With the light of true charity; 


A lustre that glistens with purer ray 
Than the diamond's brightest sheen ; 

And the gray silk sits on ber slenauer form 
Like the purple robe of a queen. 


From the rectory door she is hastening forth 
Alone on this Christian's day, 

Scattering bounties upon the poor, 
Gathering prayers in her way. 


If her life be spent in such silent cour, 
Ix her “talent” given in vain? 

Not so, not 80; for whose steward she is 
Will pay it tenfold again. 


True, ‘tis but smali; yet if measured ont 
All carefully into parts, 

It can blessings sow wherever it goes, 
Bring joy to a thousand hearts. 


At her quiet tonch see the sorrowing smile, 
The suffering eyes grow bright; 

She is welcomed, welcomed, wherever she goes, 
As a blessed angel of light. 


Walk on, sweet minister to the sick, 
Dear comforter of the poor; 
Waik on, young cherisher of the old; 
And when Death shall knock at thy door 


Thou shalt hearken to words, unto blessed wards, 
Unto words that shall come to thee: 

*‘Inasmuch as thou didst it to one of these, 
Thou didest it unto Me.” 


*‘Important auxiliary to a lady's toilet.”"— 
Buxnett’s Toilet Sets, for sale by all druggists. 
— Washington Chronicle, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\~NAUSEOUS 
(D.D.& Ces } MEDICINES D.D.& Ces 


Taken without Taste or Smell, by using 


Dundas Dick & Cos 
Soft Capsules, 


Containing pure Medicines of very best quality. 
Such as: 
Castor oil, 


Citrate ofironand quinine, 
Cod-liver oil, Oil of turpentine, 
Cod-liver oil with quinine, | Norwegian tar, 

(‘od-liver ofl with iodide | And al] other nanseous | 
of iron, medicines. 

Ask for Dick's Soft Capsules; and take others. | 


Sold by d 8 generally. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
110 Rende Kew York, Wholesale Agent. 


The New Bankrupt Law. 


IN PRESS, and will be published immediately : 


New Bankrupt Bill, 


WITH NOTES, FORMS OF PROCEDURE, 
And a Collection of all the 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH DECISIONS UPON 
THE LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Adapted to the use of the Lawyer and Merchant. 


By EDWIN JAMES, 


Of the New York Bar, and one of the Framers of the 
English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. 


IIARPER & BROTHERS. 
Agents Wanted. 


De McLANES 
Celebrated Vermifurcc 
and Liver Pills. 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertice- 
ment of Messrs. FLEMING BROS., Proprietors «! 
McLANE’S VERMIFUGE and LIVER PILLS, in 
this Number. 

‘These justly celebrated remedies have been befpre 
the public for the past thirty years, during which titne 
they have been thoroughly tested in every way, ang in 
ajl parts of the United States and the Canadas, and 
have given universal satisfaction. 

McLANE'S LIVER PILLS are not recommended as 
cure-alls, but simply for Liver Complaints, all Bilious 
Diseases, Sick Headaches—for Chills and Fevers, and 
for derangements of the Liver. 

McLANE’S VERMIFUGE is only recommended for 
the removal of Worms. This preparation has long 
been celebrated for its extraordinary power in thig re- 
spect. It is also said to be an infallible cure for tliat 
terrible pest, the Tarr-Worm. If the symptoms! de- 
scribed, either for Liver Complaints or for Worms, 
have been or are now experienced by any, try (ithe 
medicines. They can be had at all respectable Drug 
Jtores, } 

Twenty-five cents expended in this way may obvjate 
the necessity of paying many Dollars for Doctprs' 
Bills. 


POTDRETTE AND DOUBLE-REFINED POT- 


DRETTE, the cheapest, and most 
fertilizer known for corn, cotton, 
yaurden veyetables. 

Send for a pamphlet, price-list, &c., to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 66 Cortlandt St., New Yopk. 
EXTRACTS. 

“Tt did me good servigé, and you are welcome to 
refer to me in any way.”—Hon. Horace GREELEY. 

‘*My gardener thinks it indispensable within the 
garden Wessren. 

‘*I consider it the most valuable and cheapest fer- 
tilizer which I have ever used.”—Rt. Rev. J. H. Hor- 
kins, Bishop of Vermont. 

‘*Where the Poudrette was need it cave us half a 
bale of cotton more to the acre.”"—Henry P. Stuits & 
Brorurr, N.C. 


BARTLETT’S NEEDLE FACTORY. 
Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 

¢@” NEEDLES for ALL the SEWING MACHINES 
Sent post free every where. Also, 

The BARTLETT BURNISHED HAND NEEDLES. 

2) of any or all sizes, Sharps or Betweens, for 0 ceuts, 


owerful, and best 
ops, tobaccyu, and 


‘New York Type Foundry. 7 


ESTABLISHED 1810, 


Farmer, Little & Co., 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
63 and 65 Beekman St., New York. 


Newspaper, Book, Job, and every style of 


Printing Type. 


Cuts, Ornaments, Rules, «c. 


ae Presses and Printing Material of every known 
nd. 


tw The Best is the Cheapest. 
$25 
5 


Fifteen new articles for Ageuts. 


A DAY! 
O. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 


H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 


Good Pens Given Away. 
Samples of “ADAMS & CO.’S CELEBRATED 
GOLDEN PENS” will be sent FREE vn receipt of a 
Stamp for postage. Address | 
ADAMS & CO., 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Part 60, Rebellion Record. 


Being Part I., Vol. X., with fine stet] portraits of 
President Andrew Johnson and Br’t Brig.-Gen. James 
A. Ekin. Price 60 cents. This day publixhed by 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway. 
*,” Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


Bartlett’s Reversible 
Sewing Machines. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
FOR USE RY HAND OR FOOT, WITH PATENT 


¥ 


REVFRSIBLE MOTION, AT $25. 
Now acknowledyed to be . 
THE CHEAPEST GOOD SEWING MACTIINES. 


J..W. BARTLETT, Patentee. Principal Office, 52 
Broadway, New York. 


A row AGENTS. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 


Marcn 16, 1867.] 


AMERICAN | 


(WALTHAM) 
WATCHES. 


We claim and are prepared to prove that the Amer- 
‘on Watches manufactured at Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, are not only equal but far superior to the watches 
of England, Switzerland, and France. _We also claim 
that they are CHEAPER, MORE ACCURATE, MORE 
DURABLE, and more easily kept in order and repair- 
ed than any other watches in the market. 

Recause in each one of the very numerous parts of 
which a watch is made up we attain, by mechanical 
pow er, nearly absolute mathematical precision and uni- 
formity, making every watch of any one, style a true 
copy ofits model. 


This similarity in structure reduces the cost ‘of pro- | 


duction; it secures uniformity in results; it perpetu- 
ates and infallibly diffuses any excellence that may be 
once achieved, and makes it easy to repair any injury 
sustained, or replace any part that may be lost or de- 


stroyed. 

In addition to these mechanical advantages, our 
Watches are simpler in structure, and therefore stron- 
ger and less likely to be injured than foreign watches. 


HOW THEY RUN 
l<prr THe Harpest Triats WATCHES CAN HAVE 18 
SHOWN BY THE FOLLOWING LETTER: 


PENN. RAILROAD COMPANY. 


OrFice or Tak GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, } 
Attroona, Pa., Dec. 15, 1366. 

QENTLEWVEN,—TUE WATCHES MANUFAC- 
TV RED BY YOU HAVE BEEN IN USE ON THIS 
RAILROAD FOR SEVERAL YEARS BY OUR EN- 
GINEMEN, TO WIHIOM WE FURNISIL WATCHES 
AS PART OF OUR EQUIPMENT. THERE ARE 
NOW SOME THREE HUNDRED OF THKRM CAR. 
RIED ON OUR LINE, AND WE CONSIDER THEM 
GouD AND KELIABLE TIMEKEEPERS. ENDEED, 
1HAVE GREAT SATISFACTION IN SAYI¥G YOUR 
WATCHES GIVE US LESS TROUBLE, AND HAV}. 
WoRN AND DO WEAR MUCH LONGER WITH- 
OtT REPAIRS, THAN ANY WATCHES WE HAVE 
L\VBRRK HAD IN USE ON THIS ROAD. AS YOU 
ARE AWARE, WE FORMERLY TRUSTED TO 
THosk OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, OF AC- 
KNOWLEDGED GOOD REPUTATION; BUT AS A 
¢LASsS THEY NEVER KEPT TIME AS CORRECT- 
LY. NOR HAVE THEY DONE AS ‘GOUD SERVICE, 
AS YOURS. 

IN THESE STATEMENTS I AM SUSTAINED BY 
MY PREDECESSOR, MR. LEWIS, WHOSE EXPE- 
KIEFNCE EXTENDED OVER A SERIES OF YEARS. 

RESPECTFULLY, 

EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM. 


Any of the gradesff Waltham Watches may be pur- 
chased of Watch Dealers generally throughout the 
country. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Avents for the American Watch Company, 
No. 182 Broadway, New York: or, 
ROBBINS, APPLETON & Co.,, 
No. 155 Washingtontreet, Boston. 


TRUNK ENGINES. 
ROOT’S PATEN = 


Of 5,10, 20, and 40 Horse Power, 
(Larger sizes when ordered,) 
Uf the most compact and approved construction, at 
low prices, by the 
Root Steam Engine Company, 
SALESROOM 155 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 


With the COTTAGE PRESS 


r and the printing material ac- 
companying it every man can 
do his own printing neatly, 

quickly, and cheaply. They 
are so simp!e in construction 
MAN easily manage the largest size. 
Printed instructions are sent 
with each office, enabling the 
purchaser to go at work with- 
out a previous knowledge of 
printin r, Acircular, contain- 
ing a full description, prices, 
testimonials, &c., sent free to 
all. Our specimen sheets of 
OWN type, cuts, &c., ten cents. 

ADAMS PRESS CO., 

PRINTER 26 Ann Street, 


that a boy ten can 
New York. 


Black Crook Dancing Girls, pictures beautifully col- 
for $l. W.C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 

_ Masonry illustrated. Grips, signs, workings, initia- 
price $1 00, W.C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway. 


CHECKS. 


PATENT COMPRESSED IVORY, 1} inch, 300 
white, 200 red, 100 blue, with Srrits, Marxers, and 
\ OPPERS CompLete, $72 per set. 14 inch, $10 per 100, 
‘¥ orders filled unless accompanied with a deposit. 

WM. M. WELLING (sign Golden Elephant), 
571 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


$ 
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THE IMMENSE PROFITS 


TEA TRADE. 


The Proprietors of Taz Gerat American Tra Company became fully convinced, several years ago, that the 
consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying tou many and too large profits on these articles of every-day con- 
sumption, and therefore organized the Great AmERioan Tea Company to do away, as far as possible, with 
oo enormous drains upon the consumers, and to supply them with these necessaries at the smallest pos- 
sible price. ‘ 

To poten our readers an idea of the profits which have been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, ai a profit-0f about 
10 per cent. 

ith. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for aLL THE PROFIT Us CAM ORT. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many brokerages, cartages, storages, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has to pay. 
pose to show way we can sell so very much lower than smal! dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, coo 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspondents in 
pan, one cartage, aud a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us-how they shall proceed to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in separate pack- 
ayes, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so that there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafta on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, 
if desired, send the goods by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Llereafter we will send a poy arg package to the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. Je send no compiimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties vetting their Teas from us may contidently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


rages, and waste, 
And now we pro- 


and 
and Ja- 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Cinbs. They are suld at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will show. All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


Pri 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 


$1 vay) e tb. 

»~GREEN TEAS, S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 IMPERI green), best $1 25 @ Ib. 

# Ib. ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 90c., 90c., $1, 
MIXED (black and green), TOc., S0c., 90c., best $1 tS 10, best $1 20 @ Ib. 

® Ib. GUNPOWDER (vreen), $1 25, best $1 50 @ Ib. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping in mind health, economy, and a high degree of 
pleasure ip drinking them. 

Vur Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo-Chow Blacks and Moyuue Greens, Enylish Breakfast is not recommended, excepting ww those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the finest imported. 


JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ 1. 
OULONG (black), T0e., 90c., 90c., best $1 Ib. 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St, Corner of Church St. (Post-Office Box 5643), New York City. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c, best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and 
Famihes, who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize iu that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warranted to vive perfect satisfaction. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest perhaps in the country. We run three engines con- 
stantly, aud sometimes four or five, in roasting and yrinding our Coffee. Our Coffee buyers are experts, who 
examine most of the Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for our trade. We employ the most 
experienced and skillful roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cooked in a perfect manner. 
It is always fresh, for our orders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. 

A considerable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years isypicked while the pods are green, 
aud subjected to artificial heat to open the pods. This is not so as that which ripens in the natural way 
upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer thoroughly understands this business, and can readily distinguish the 
naturally ripened from the artificially cured; aud he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargues as they arrive, and our trade is so large that it takes all the best lots. This is what gives 
vur Coffee a superior flavor to maiy others, and the same flavor it used to have in days long gone by. Itisa 
common saying that most Coffee does not taste as well as it formerly did. The reason for it is that a consid- 
erable proportion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but the fully ripe, rich-flavored Cottee. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small stores (of which class we are supplying many thou- 
sands, all of which are doing well), can have their orders ma and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs 
om have each party’s name marked on their package and directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 

esey Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expeuse of collecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Club Order. 
Sanpy Crerx, Osweeo Co., N. Y., January 7, 1507. 
Tu the Great American Fea Company, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: » 

Gents,—The Tea you sent me gives good satisfaction. Enclosed find club order from another neighbor- 
hood, the which send as per order, and collect on delivery. There is much prejudice, I find, existing in some 
localities in regard to your Teas, created by the merchants, who say it is a great humbug, &c.,&c. But | 
think, after an examination and trial, the people will decide for themselves, aud buy their Teas where they 


can buy cheapest. Yours, CLARK. 
Young Hyson, gr..A. Dornberg .....$1 25. .$1 25 $20 75 
1. Gunpowder, gr....58. Blodgét.. ...... 150.. 1 3 Ibs. Coffee . 
2 Ibs. Young Hyson, gr..S8. Blodget. ....... 125... 250) 2 Ibs. Japan, uncolored .J. Powers ..:..... 12%.. 250 
1 t. Imperial, green ...S. Blodget. .... .. 125) 2 tbs. Young Hyson, gr..J. Powers........ 250 
t. Japan, nncolored .S. Blodget... ... .. 125.. 125) 1%. Imperial, green ...C. Alton ......... 100 
Young Hyson, gr..J 125.. 125/11, Young Hyson, gr..C. Altom ......... 110.. 1 
tbs. Young Hyson, 1%.. 250) Japan, uncolored .L. Baldwin....... 1 10. 
Japan, 125.. 125| Eng. Breakf., bl. ..L. Baldwin....... 1W.. 
Eng. Breakf., _ 120.. 120 5 the Young Hyson, gr..D. Clark ......... Su 
it Young Hyson, an, 125... 1%. Japan, uncolored .H. A. Clark ...... 110.. Liv 
it Coffee...... an. *30.. Eng. Breakfast ...Geo.Hubbs. .... 70.. 15 
G. Stevens ...... 80.. 60 Imperial, gr.......Geo.Hubbs...... 70. 
$20 75 | ¢ Gunpowder .......Geo, Hubbs ...... 1%... 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sendiny directly to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


31 and 33 Vestry Street, near Cuvrce. Post-Office Box No. 5648, New York City. 
tw We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner 


of Church Street—large doudle store. 
G | DRUNKENNESS CURED 


By Upnam's Antipots. Sent by mail for $1 by S.C. 
First Premium and Improvep, the embodiment of 


MACHINE. UPHAM, 2 South 8th St., Philade phia. Circulars free. 
practical utility and extreme simplicity. yn nall 


patented May 13, 1862; Improvement patented 


une 9, 


1563, with attachment; sews with ur your 

SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS, Making stitches 

to each evolution of the wheel. Will catuer, aem, rvur- a: Sight. 

FLE, SHIKR, TUCK, BUN UP BRFADTHS, &c., &c. Cheapest 

and strongest machine manufactured. Spectacles 
Renderea Usel.... 


The most eminent 
sicians, Oculists and D‘rines recommend the use of tlie 
PATENT CORNEA RESTO ERS, or RESTORERS CF 
THE EYESIGHT, for Dimness of Vision, Blurring, 
Weak, Watery and Overworked Eyes, Specks, or Moving 
Bodies before the Eyes, Imperfect Vision, from the effec’s 
of Inflammation, and many other diseases of the rye. 
Cure guaranteed, or mor refunded. The only 
Cornea Restorer in the wor. ’ the Restorer 
of the Eyesight knowiu.—So say ~.. physicians. They 
can be used by any one with a certainty of success. 
Write for a Circular, FREE. NEAR-SIGHTED- 
NESS cured by the Patent Cornea . « 'teners, oniy 
remedy in the world. i: = proved a great success. 


““With single or double thread, it rapidly does the 
stitching exactly like hand-sewing.— J. Y. Pribune. 

Single machines, ALL CoMPLETE, sent on receipt of 
the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agent: want- 
ed every where. Address all orders, FAMILY GEM 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY office 102 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


WATERS’S GRAND, 

Square, and Ye Pianos, Melodeons, and Cabi- 
net Organs. THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 

TO LET, and if pyrchased, Monthly * 
payments received forthe same. Second-hand Pianos further informat — 
at bargains from $60 to $225. Old Pianos taken in | DR. J. STEP ENS 
exchange for new. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. | 996.) Office 840 Broadway, New York. 
Warerooms, Ne. 48! Broadway, New York. hen’s Egyptian Eye Ointment will cure inftamed 

HORACE WATERS. atys, dnd prevent stys. Circular sent gratis. 


Ste 
eyes, 


| 


-- ——— 


J UST PUBLISHED. 


ew Epirion. Revisep anp ENLARGED. 


WELLS'S 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER, 


AND FORM BOOK. 


A complete guide in all matters of Law and Bnsi- 
ness negotiations, for every State in the Union, with 
iegal forms and full instructions for proceeding with- 
out legal assistance in suits and business transactions 
every description, 

Also Patent Laws, with full instrnetions to Invent- 
ors; Pension Laws, with forms and instructions to en- 
able the discharged Soldier and Sailor to procure back 

ay, pensions, bounty, and all war claims. The dif- 
erent State Laws concerning Property exempt from 
execution. Collection of Debts, Mechanics’ Liens, Con- 
tracts, Limitations of Action, Usury, Qualitications of 
Voters, Licenses to sell Goods, together with the Ex- 
cise Laws, Stamp Duties, Post-Office and Custom- 
House Regulations, the whole action of the Govern- 
ment relative to Reconstruction and the Freedmen. 
Constitution of the United States with amendments. 
State Seals, with descriptions, &c. 

lzmo. 600 Pages, handsomely Bound. Price $2 00. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

A good reliable AGENT WANTED in every town in 
the United States. For fll particulars and terms to 
Agents send fur circular. Address 

_ BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
No. 14 Champers Street, New York. 


Mas. E. W. Sutra, now residing in France, will re- 
ceive five young ladies into her family to complete 
their education with her daughter. Terms: one thau- 
sand dollars, gold, per annum. Address care of the 
U.S. Consulate, Limoges, France. 


GOLD PENS. 
The la t assortment in the city. Send for circular, 
giving prices and showing styles, Pens repoirited, 5c. 
ymail. E.S. Johnson & Co., 44 Nassan St., N.Y. City. 
TWO ! ! Monthiies of their kind in the 
world. American 


$1 50 a year, Halla Journal of Health—same—are sent 
for 1867 for $1 15, if sent to Hall's Journal of Health 
during this month. 


Of the most solidly useful family 


¥ 
FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 
Nassau St., one door from Maiden Lane, New York. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 
Baby Jumpers, Propellors, Self-Operating Swings, 
Musical String Tops, Cradles, Invalid Chairs, and 


Toys. Send for Cirenlar to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


$125 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 


KALDENBERG & SON, Manufae- 


The best Meerschaums at a fair price. 
All goods warranted genuine. Mom 
ograms, Portraits, &c., cut to order. 
Pipes repaired, boiled, mounted, &c. 
Send for circular. 4and 6 John St. 


The Parlor Steam Engine 
Is free from danger. It will diffuse a delicious per- 
furne when required. Sent postpaid for ¢t 00 by O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


$2 59. # Visiting Cards. $2 50. 


A beautiful engraved plate and tifty cards, sent to 
ane pest of the United States on receipt of $2 53, 

Address JAMES MURRIS & CO., 194 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Agents to introduce and sell my patent Cyphering 
Machine (see Scientitic American, Oct. 6, 1866, p. 234) 
wanted immediately. Please enclose stamp. Samuel 
J. Kelso, Box 1045, Detroit, Michigan, 


UNT’S BLOOM OF ROSES. A charming, per- 
fect, natural color fur the cheeks. lips, or nails. 

Does not wash off or injure the skin; remains perma- 
nent for years; and can not be detected. Price $1 1s, 
bymail, secure from observation. Addrese HUNT & 
CO., Perfumers, 41 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . $40 


An Extra Copy aratis for every Club of Sunsenis- 
ERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 


Harper's Magazine and Harpgr’s togeth- 
er, one year, $8 00. : 


Circulation 112,000, 
The Publishers will accept a limited Number of firet- 


| class Advertisements for their Magaziue, at the follow- 


ing low rates: 


One Page a @ 
Half Page. . ...... 12850 
Quarter Page ..... 
Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Average, eight 
words to a line. ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pratisurrs. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 


One Copy for One Year. ... . $4 00 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 1 00 

And an Extra Copy wil be allowed for oy | Clud of 
Five Scasoripers, at $4 00 each, or Uopies for vv. 
Pairment invariably in advance. 

Tue Bounp Votcmes or Harrer’s ty from the 
comme:.cement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. - 

Cloth Binding. . . . . $7 @ per Volume. 
Half Morocco .... 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 


TERMs To Apvertiisers.—One Dollar and Féfty Cents 
ner live forinside, and Vollur> per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, . 


. $259 00 
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